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CHAPTER XXVII.—(continued.) 


Na adventures in the bush, and out after 
ul aud bashrangers, adventures in bara 
gambling hells, However,” said Me. 
mune I won’t mind them now. 1'il tell 
W the police canght a gang of robbera 
psn about ten years ago, not long 
: je over.” 
bi Tianes do. I like to hear of such wretches 
ant rough’ to jastice.”" How long would 
before she could see the law lay hands 
rr Own particolar wretches ? 

thinte for a long time there had been com. 
to the police that oung men had 

4 from England with a good deal of 
Peon Start them, that they had got billets 
I bea ry, bat were never heard of again. 
me quite a scandal, At last, when a 

bing onto named Sayer, vanished after 
bation y & fortnight in Melbourne, and hia 
8 Wrote out and madea desperate fucs; 





[it DO NOT BELIEVE I AM YOUS WIFE AT ALL!”’ SYLVIA SA"D. 





the authorities took it up, and put a ficst-olass 
detective on called ‘ Sandy Sam,’ and Sandy 
Sam told me all abous it himself. 

"He discovered that Sayers had landed, 
and gene to an hotel. that he had subsequently 
advertised, but had not received any answers. 
Little was known or remembered of him, save 
that he once stated that he was in search of 
empleyment. After a stay of a fortnight he 
had paid his bill, and gone away. Noone was 
known to have called on him; and although 
he was always writing and posting letters he 
did not, as far ag they know, receive any at 
his hotel, 

“The pawnbrokers’ shops were drawa blank 
for his watoh, with maker'anameand namber. 
There was not a clue, though his friends had 
farnished a description of him : — 

“ *Ovoil Sayers, aged twenty-five, slight 
build, dark hair, blue eyes, dark moustache. 
Not heard of since arrival. Lettera retarned 
through post-office. Quiet, reserved, gentle- 
manly and steady. OUome to Australia on 
account of family qaarrel. Photograph sent.’ 
Bat there was not the smallest olae to the 
missing man. The ‘Wanted’ colamn of 








“3¥ I AM SYLVIA PASKE, I CANNOT BE SYLVIA HYDE?’’) 


the Argus was searched, and the following 
advertisemaat caught the detective's eye :— 

‘* ¢ Wanted, a partner and companion for a 
young man on an up country atation, A 
young Englishman of good education and 
manners preferred. Capital not so mach an 
object as congenial companionship. Mast ba 
able to ride. Not over thirty.—Apply, by 
letter to A. B. C,, 207, Collins street.’ 

‘‘ The detective remembered to have seen 
that notice in several tim +s previously, and the 
last time, shortly before Sayers disappearance, 
he determined to drop a line on chance to 
A.B. C., and see what would turn up. S»he 
gat down and penned off an application for 
the situation, enclosing splendid bogae testi- 
monials and references. (Sara blashed with 
the blush of a similar sin). and eaying that - 
he was only jast out from home, and most 
anxious to settle down ap-country. I mast 
tell you Sandy Sam was a qaiet, gentlemanly 
young man, and hailed from Sydney, and was 
no} personally known to gangs in Me!boarne. 

“The day after he wrote in answer to the 
advertisement he got a letter, asking him to 
call at a certain hotel, and ask for Me, 
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Brownlow. So he made himself up qnite in 
the Jast ‘new ehum’ style, asc wens to the 
hotel at the prescribed hour, and cent up his 
card, 

‘‘ Mr. Brownlow, a charming old gentleman, 
seemed delighted to meet Mr, Trewlawny— 
that was bis name—was pleared with -his 
letters of recommendation, end thought he 
stood & good chance of the place. He wontd 
certainly recommend him to hia siater, Mra, 
Talbot, with whom the decision rested. Next 
day he received a letter from Mrs. Talbot, 
saving she would be glad to see Mr, Trelawny 
ut Swansea Villa on Saturday at dinner, and 
he accepted, cf course. 

‘+ He bad told the old gentlemen that mone- 
tary considerations were of no importance to 
him, and had talked somewhat ‘big.’ He 
found Mr. Brownlow at Swansea Villa, looking 
the benevolent old party ali over, and was 
duly introduced to his hostess and her hus- 
band, There.was a quiet, little dianer of 
four, music, and smoking afterwards in the 
verandah. 

‘‘Mrs, Talbot was surprisingly young, end 
_yery pretty and fascinating. Sie engaged 
him for her brother-in-law,n@ offered, as she 
and her huaband were goimg tp-comntry, to 
travel with him. Their carts could take his 
heavy baggage if he wonld bring it to the 





villa on Tuesday and dime with them quietly— | 


then start bythe nightapail-with Mr. Brown- 
low. 

*'O? course he accepted, and on Tcasday 
rent a cartfal of ‘dammy' boxes to Sqansea 
Villa. Dinner was put back, awaiting Mr. 
Brownlow, and when he arrived he waa fall 
of spologies. 
mail! They must remain that might, and 
could give Mr. Trelawny a shakedown, and 
they coald catch the morning express. 

‘*O! course it was all the s@me to Mr. 
Trelawny! When the decantera»were placed 
on the table, Mr. Brownlow, Mr. ‘Ta!bo?, and 
® young men named Starke, ‘became exces- 
sively festive, and Mes. Talbofwithdrew with 
® bad headache. ‘Trelawny told stories, 
and pretended to punish the bottle very'frecly, 
and became first wildly .excited, and then 
drunk—rmanadlin and 4 ive, and declared 
bis intention of goimg up to bed. As he 
utaggered upetaire, a door was gently opened, 
about two inohes, he saw ® woroan’s 
white face, Mes. Tatbat's, regarding bim with 
horror and pity. No sooner had he got.into 
his room than he saw that the door bad ‘been 
tampered with. There was .no boltvand no 
hey. 

‘‘ Shonting a drunken song, he took off his 
clothes and put on others, stuffinzhias evening 
suit into @ figure, and laying it alongside the 

‘He orept over and looked ont of the window 
and at the garden, which ran down to the 
river—a dismal outlook, indeed !—a damp, 
Gerolate, weedy garden, that seemed like a 








He had made them mies the | 





eraveyard, oply the river was their grave, | 


that end tho.greedy sharks. 

‘‘ Aw hoar peesed, and he heard.a-ersabing 
ot the eteirs, and the docr opsned softly and 
ud missed two men, Brownlow and “Lalbot. 


‘**He’s asleep,’ whispered one, ‘it/a all | 


right.’ 

’ The man creeping across the-roem, vas no 
other than the venerable Brownlow, and ‘he 
osrried a formidable knife in his:band. 

***A eell!’ the cried, ‘having planged. is into 
the damsmy, and hia hands felts the »thing 
oollapee in bis grasp. 

“At hia moment Trelawny sprang ont, 
revolver inhand, and said,— 

‘** Drop the-kaife, or I’ibakoat |’ 

‘* Phe mean dropped it. 

“Saudy Sema sounded a shrill whistie, and 
the oxli was answered by a great disturbance 
below, ‘The front door-mas cmeshed io, and 
® woman's fizure fled across the gardex, several 
gave chase, bni-she was gone. 

“Tt had been a great business whilst i¢lacted. 
About thirty new chums had been deanyed, 
murcer*?, an? thrown tothe eha heir 


rhe nd 


' 


ee 
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belongings digposed of in Melbourne. Brown- 
low, Talbot, and Starke were hanged together. 
Mrs. Talbot (so.calicd) was never heard of 
egaio, What do you s$y to thet ‘story ? 
Don’t I tell it well?" 
“Splendidly. Do you think it really hap- 
2 ”? 


“Why, of couree is did. Such things ocour 
mudéh oftener than you think.” 

‘You mean,” looking at him steadily, 
‘* murder and robbery?” 

“Yes,” dropping his eyes, and shifting his 
hands uneasily. 

“And do you think pecple who commit 
these crimes are always found out?” 

“Not they! No, nor hslf of them! Dead 
men té!l no tales !”’ 

**No, I suppers not. Well, Mr. Horne, I 
have had-an interesting cvenigg, and I must 
go. There is the stable clook eteikimg. I dare 
noi meeé you in the groundaagain. I-should 
ges into auch trouble, and I cannot sfford to 
lore my piace,” 

‘And I eamnot sfford to lore right of you. 
Téeli me when shall I see you again?” 

“* Next Thureday weck is my ‘dey-ons,’ If 
you likes yonmight take me over to Deeer for 
# couple of bours. I have never seen it,” 

‘*Gapital! and we -will lunch there, amd do 
the band. Noone knows me, no coxe ‘knows 
you. Paton your best frock, and I'liqneas 
you at Walmerstation at twelve sharp. Now 
don't play me falee."’ 

q ‘No. You may depend on me. Good- 

e.”’ 

ve What! note kisa?” 

“ Certainly not!".and she darted away ont 

thertop of herspeed, 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Mas. Pasxe was giving'a*ball—a very grand 
affair, indeed. Itwas fixed fer the week after 
Sara had ksd a long imtervicw with Me. 
Horne, Mr. Horne was mvited, ro were nll 
the neighbourhcod, and all the garrison from 
Dover and Walmer. 

For.deys befor@hand ‘the house had, so to 
A wturned out of the windows, and 

«wae ‘busy “arranging, eitcring and 
. She had «a taste that mare and 


abo bad mone, recoguiced and} 


appreciated the factwand stood over her like a 
veritable slave. driverfrom morning till night. 
Sara had. no. reat. 

Theeventful day arrived, with supper and 
flowers and band from London; amd Sara 
was truly thankfcal-when her two ladieswwere 
dressed in full ball costume, and despatched 
to the bal-rcom. Not that her labours were 
over. She had to dress herself with extra 
smartness, and to wait with needle and 
thread in the ladies’ dreesizg-room, in order 
to do repairs. 

Carriages arrived in dozenr. There was a 
sound of music, dancing and revelry. Crowds 
of girls came flooking‘in, and Sara was much 
eranzed to-watoh their behaviour at the glass, 
Hew long some stayed, ond fow they paited 
their hair-this-way and that, aed patted their 
neses ‘with » powder-puff, and gazed at-them- 
sclves ‘nidexvays! Others gave just a glance 
and passed en, and these were generally the 
pretty ones ! 

After asviile all had come and gone, Bhe 
bed dove taking off aud piling away <wraps 
sud arranging ladies’ skirts and trains and 
headareases, 

The ball wasia fall swing, and ‘she peoped 
in at the door and watohed. Mrs. Paske and 
her Gismonda; Mr. Pueke, gleemy, ‘bat 
feigning delight at the presence of bis gneste ; 
Amy, prying round and enjoying herself; 
wad Miss Pontifex, looking unusuelly well, 
obatting tos men with preat animation. ‘Her 
bair cid Sara oredit. Her -whita eatin dress 
suited her avell, Buddenty the man tured 
rennd, ead behold—he wae Roger | 

¥es, Roger in uniform, looking quite gay 
and heppy and prosperous! Where had he 


>= 
come from? Ske went ont quidkly, 
& Waiter whatiregiment all these Cuca 
in—those in blue waistcoats and red megs 
porn 

“ The Privateers,” he replied. “'T 
came to Dover from aonl about ~ ae 
BRO. Ar6-8 sporiing-set, and bave log 
of coin, especially thus good. looking hg: 
with the reddish moustache dancieg wif 
Miss Pontifex.” 

She gazed. Her cyes followed him rogna 
the room. To think that he was so near jo 
her, and how well he looked, agit he had no} 
= care in the world! Not a hungry Gonsip 
Bernard, waiting to pounce on ‘his fortune 
much less a nameless wife, whom ‘he shad 
pioked up in the Strand! 

She stood and watched dancewfter dance 
the young and elderly, fat-and Jem, 
bounding, hopping, all after nate So 
fashions, after a set of romping Lancers, 

Miss Pontifex appeared at the door, yards 
oa Pa a peal 

‘Ob, Parr!’ ‘eaid, y—she was 
alway + in tiga? Sao 
emitorn! Ia it not Bring 
needic and thread to me on quidhdy sg. 
pible. My partner is waiting.” 

Yes, standing outside the: door, hold. 
eg herfan! He glanced i at ithe 

ies’-masid—ancther glance by no means 
indifferent—for in the pretty maid ‘he ‘te. 
cognised both Syivia Paske and Sara Parr, 

Sara saw his glance, his staré, end «met 
them quite cally ; and when Miss Pontifex 
‘was standing with her hack ‘to ‘her, 
her foot org = her znaid 
rags together, that maid looked significantly 
at Miss Pontifex’s partner, and laid her finger 
on her lips. 

Strange to say, he bung -ebout the:neigb- 
beurhocd cf the ladies’ room, and, when no 
one was looking but Sara, came 


whioh was wriiten,— 

“Must see you. ‘Mect me toamerow a 
Walmer beach at ‘three o'clock, ear fag- 
staff. ” 


Bhe opened it, read ft, and modded. ‘She 
could easily get to Walmer -on pretence ct! 


doorways, looking son, 
ment baffet, and 
Pontifex with hisieyes. ’ 

Sura was suretbat, in spite of whathersid, 
dhe admired her, and cho flouted shim. She 
was just the sort of welleet-op, splendid 
young woman:that would be eure to catoh bis 
rather gaudy taste. 

Gradually the smal! hours crept on, and 
the ball waned in broad daylight. 

After all the sleepy people had roused them: 
selves next Gay, snd tho henee had been put 
a little to rights, and the ladies and gentle. 
men were lunchiog on the remains of the 
cold sopper, Sara walked cff into Waluer 
ostensibly to match some ribbon! 

She took unuenal pains with be or 
ance, and her pains were amply repaid. Sbe 
was a very etriking Jooking girl, even a 
different eyes, 2s she walked up to 9 gente 
man who stood near the flagssaff arsitivg 
her, hp 

“So you Lave managed ito get anay? 
said, dhaking bande. * That was-clevet : I 
I on how = you ere J 
would scarnely heve known you 
as Sara Parr or Sslvia Paske, How ae 
that you should be «the girl I helped 
Malta i” 

“Yes, and good food, and ait, and Jedgirs 
do make a difference. I was’s0 eurprised 
see youlass night |” ‘ 

“Not more a Iwes to see you a 
the réle ‘of Indy's maid, We came 20 Ys 
month ago, and ars quartered in eee!” 
rather convesiens for you and-me, io¥! 


smiling ; 
"' Ccla depend,” whe said, with & ose 
* Oh, I say, are you pet glad tosee 





(Nos particularly f"’ and he langhed. 


hia programme into her hand, on thebackot - 


ager riai 
u I oly 
lam goin 
with bien 
“ Oortai 
said Roger 
“ Oh, y 
over me, 
business,” 
“ matin 
mare 
he is Pack 
drel |" 
“There 
be nervous 
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“Jou gre a nice sort of wife I must 


[don’t believe IT am your wife at all! If | 
| yam not Sylvia Parke I cannot be Sylvia 
” 


? 
es: put until a thing’s not proved to be 
false the fact remains. nd what is your 


e* 
wrod,” she returned, laconically. 
«No progress? Come and sit behind 'this 
pat, where we shall be cheltered. No pro. 
’ ? ” 
wn aly any. After six months’ hard 
qork as ladies’ maid I have only found out» 
. ” 


they are?” leaning his hand on his 
dhow, and looking at her interrogatory. 

“That Mr. Paske comes from Australia, 
wdhasno kin in this country. That he iv 
wm ushsppy, Nervous, suspicions man ; that ho 
has a xeeret which is shared by bia former 
wighbour—Mr. Horne.” 

“Oh! You seemed to have found out a good 

” 


“And Iam trying to get round Mr. Horne, 
ged tor-worm i6 ont of him.” 

“By Jove!” admiringly, “and what is 
Horne like?” 

“He is a dark, flasky-locking, man who 
ides and goes to races, and talks a great deal. 
He is shy of ladies, but not a bit shy with 

” 

“What do you mean?” a dark red flash of 
anger rising to Roger’s face. 

“Touly mean that he admires me, and that 
lam going over to spend my next ‘day cut’ 
with bim in Dover! ”’ 

“Certainly not! I would not hear of it!” 
uid Roger energetically. 

"Oh, yes, you will. You have no control 
O76 Ne, and it’s all strictly in the way of 


“You are far too pretty a girl to be 
marsuding abont with this rascal, For if 
eis Parke's friend, of course he is a scoun- 


“There ig no fear of me. You need not 


benervous, nor ia there any right or reason | 


why you should be! 
news?” 

“Bad, like your own. 
ttching. The — are stopped, and I 
am pearly stone. broke! ”’ 

“Tt you can only hold on another few 
“ it may come right yet.” 

“? if not?” raising hi 
desig boo g his handsome 

“ Yon are not qnite penniless,” 

“Ihave one handred and fifty pounds a- 
year, & lot of boots and clothes, some gung 

saddlery, and a horse and dog-cart. 
That's about the. sum total.” 

Then I don't pity you! Yon have youth 
wd health, and a hundred and fifty pounds 
‘year, You ought to be able to get on very 
well, A little roughing will do you a world of 
pad will harden you! Luxury is very bad 
ta young man. You have had too much of 
i, You have been spoiled.” 


And what is your 


“Ob, I say! Come, aren't you awfully 
a mer” 
Nota bit. Why, look at me—a girl, a 


Women. I work hard and earn my bread!” 
wen had much better chuck the whole 
came and establish yourself in Dover as 
a do yde. I can’’ give you much, bat I 
; hee ag for you than where you are.” 
ten fon but I am going to stay 
‘Por how tong 2?” 

«a9 will tell,” she returned, rather 
“Quite trne, Sylvia. I say, what a prett 
hot you have!” noticing the’ neat little shoe 

1, was exposed below her dress, 
“pare I? How is Mrs, Dering?” 
ther Mrs. Dering!” taking up @ stone, 
“Be wing it into the sea. 
mt Mrs, Dering!” in a high key of 
foe ment. ‘“ What an extraordinary way 
Peak.cf her! Where is she now? g 





Bad news seema | 


ot Idcn't kvow, I am gure, aud I don't care. | Mre, Paske's theatrical? They intend to 

4&ud so your friend diet?” | offer you a part.” 

_“* Yes, poor girl; and I bave to‘thank you; “Tney may offer. I have no intention of 

t$at abe ended her éays in comfort and in | sovepting. Now you, I should say, were a 

peace,” sad she winked away two tears. ' born actress,” 

* Look bere, Mr. Hyde.” “TI believeI am! All my life lowg I have 
‘Not Mr. Hyde, aud, anyway, I have a | wanted to ¢o upon the stage, I remember 

handle tomy name. lam'Captain Hyde!” | seandalisieg ono of the nang most awfully 
“Captain Hyde, I bavean idea!” when she was pressing me about a vosation, 
‘' Phen: pleage to paas is on!” and to take the veil. I said I was fev more 
‘‘You may have to go out to [ndia, and! likely to take to the stage. Maybe I shall be 

follow op a clue. I must have Mr. Paske | on it yes!" 

| traced, and see where he fell in with my} ‘‘Never with my consent,” eaid Roger, 

: father,” emphatioally. 

| “I shontd like'to go to India of all things.| ‘' How do you know ij will be asked?” 

T have ebvays wanted to get come big game} ‘On, come, Sylvia! You know you ave not 

| 

| 














shooting. Klephauts in Mysore, tigers in the |io earnest. For my own part I have played 
Terai—--" ithe fool often. I am sorry to tay, anid the 

“This expedition would be in quest cf Devil more than ounces, bat I have never 
another kind of gama; aud for big shooticg played upon the beards of a theatre, and never 
you want a big purse.” { shall!” 

‘Tam quite ready to go. Youare running! ‘‘ Tue boards area splendid place; aud if a 
| the whols show, and I am entirely in your;man has only talent and perseverszos he 
| hands. Iam not half aa clever as you are.” {makes a fortane—s» fortune snd a nume—and 
| ‘I daresay you are far cleverer, only you do ' is the meang of giving delight to thoasendsand 
| things on impulse, and I don’t. I can make | thousands.” 
| schemes, and once I take up a businessI stick} “ Yes, if he succeeds on the boards—a 
| to it.” ' chance s. Anadred toona! It's more likely the 
| T.sinoerely hope you will stick to mo!” be ‘poor fool, like fetlow I once knew, comes to 
| said, eagerly. | walk between them in the shape of a eaxxiwieh 
| «Don’t ba silly ! This iggerious talk. Ihave ™®2. He had s craze for the stoge, and be 
J ; thonght ae was Kean and Kemble roiied into 
| one, and his craze rained him. Heise paaper 


40 time for joking, and I must be hurrying 
off 7 weg on A young lady for dinner.” promt 
“Tea via, how on earth did you man- ; ™ , 
age to slat’ youtselt in that family, and to| “ Well, T must be off, or I shall got into 
please? Miss P. tcld me you were a|trouble. Good-bye!” ee see 
treasure!” ; ‘Good-bye,’ taking her hand and holding 

“Mra. Hyde gave me a personal recom: | it in hia, sad looking at her eagerly. “ When 
mendation, and a splendid character.” shall I see you egein?” 

“What Mrs. Hydo?" he asked, inamaze-| ‘‘1 don't know. 
ment. ea ." ——— I must not come loafirg about 

“ow ae W. ; | the place ?' 
of Taithenheen’ pve at _ ies, | « No, indeed ! I have one follower alveady in 
Lingens.” ; Me. eer om the _—— — ia 

aa 2.07 ates, ,'a great admirer cf mine, and very jealous; 
PP oe Rag lain?” sitting up erect, and _ to have three would be # terrible compli- 

“Sara Parr wanted a place, especially a| “7: . i 
place with the Paskes. | She applied for thee a rn, cree. 
vacancy, and had no reference, of course; andj “,? He is " — ’ 

. 2 | ary respectable young mez; and 
a mm 00 yon sing eaggegh, the gnats (it I — his station I might do worse than 

- ey Tyee ee be 00 marry him. 

“ te Ros 1 wenn Sones | wrote, |. ‘‘ And Hopkins, the footman, is'very jealous. 
of course, @ first-class character for myself, | °° 4 Aad I reed - — po yee be 
bat — was not we awe a | write ? ——— —* y 

ersonal interview. They actually drove down | " ;, . . nya 

0 Twickenbam. I need not tell you Mrs. |)... pag oe Base, endl oe age —— 
Hyde was ont. Nextday I dressed up as a ot f Well f a oa rel”? — 
very nice old lady, grey hair, spectacles, veil, > a 
long oloak, and went to ¢own, and saw Mrs, 
Paske, and was rather high and mighty, I can 
assure you; and she was put out shat I did 
not bring Sara with me, I said she was pack- 
ing, and would wait'on Mrs. Paske next day, 
and she did; sud bas been waiting on her 
ever since, and waiting in another sense on 
Mr. Paske.” : 

*t And what became of Mrs. Hyde? ” 

‘'Oh, she went abroad the next day, with 
her old and intimate friend the Princess of 
Taragosae.”” 

Roger lay back on the beach, and explotied 
with laughter. 

‘*By Jove! you ere a most amusing girl, 
Sara Parr, and you don't stick at a trifle.” 

* No, I don’t. Noone could say I did after 
my bargain with you at Temple Station ; bat 
it wasa matter of life and death, and I oniy 
regret it mow for your sake.” 

Don't, for I don't. Here we are sitting 
under this boat a couple of young paupers, 
and yet we have each a ‘fortane it we could 
only getatit. Oneis sure to tumblein. You 
see if if don’t,” 

“ And supposing it is mine, and that I am 
not Sylvia Paske at all?” inquired Sara. 

‘ Ob! then I shall expect you to make it 
all right, you know, and marry me over 
again.” 

‘t Blessed are those that don't expect,” she 











OHAPTER XXIX, 


Mr. Honye diced with Mr. Paske and 
family the day after the ball, He was in a 
bad bumotr—-a very bad humour. 

Mr. Paske was sleepy, Miss Pontifex was 
snubby. It was all Mr. Paske could do to 
keep the peace, seconded by Ansy. 

Mr, Horne was noi merely pushing to-night, 
he was insolent and overbearing; and Mrs. 
Paske was amazed to hear her husband taking 
his rough jokes in good psrt. He certainly 
would not stand such plain-speaking from any- 
one elze ! 

Mr. Horne chaffed him about asking him 
in toeat up the cold supper, and what he val- 
garly called ‘‘ the broken victuals !"’ 

He chaffed Mises Pontifex abont her parti- 
ality for good-looking Captain Hyde, and 
said,— 

‘ Bat you know it wili never do for two 
red-headed pecple to take up with one 
another. Twoof a trade you scee-—” 

“Red head! Hia hair is «a lovely eu- 
burn,” she exclaimed, angrily. “ It is baautifal 
hair!” 

“Oh! of courre you say 85; and J suppose 
he says yours is golden—eh ?”’ 

‘‘ My bair is the colour it is by nature—red 








said, ricing to her feet. ‘‘ Are you coming to| or golden—thank goodness |” darting a farious 
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ia ble “Tei a, i Why shonld you let yourself at 

gianes at his bieckyoks. “Te is not dyed, | Py,rawa bya woman's tongue, ‘They areall| FROM THE FOOTLIGHTS 
Mr. Horne became purple with rage. the same.” ithe 


“* What do you mean, Miss Pontifex? Do 
you insinuate that I dye my hair ?" he asked, 
in a choked voice. 

“I never insinuate. You seem very angry, 
and if the cap fits pray wear it. If you are 
gnde to me I can be unpleasant as well, so I 
Warn you!" 

«Not half as unpleasant a3 I can be,” he 
gaid, with a sneer, “You have no idea how 
disagreeable I can make myself ifI try. Ask 
Mr, Paske?” 

“Not mach trying required. Is is your 
shronio state !"’ said the young lady, sarcasti- 
cally. 

Come, come ! ” broke in Mr. Paske, ‘“‘ This 
joking has gone far enough. Let us talk of 
aemething else. I hear young Hyde has 
aomething like twenty thousand a-year. I 
wonder if it is trne ?” 

“ Twenty thousand fiddles!"’ repeated Mr. 





Borne. 

‘*Bat he was old Robert Hyde's heir, and 
ae had money.” 

“‘ Yeu; heir on certain conditions; and if 
¢hoge conditions are not fulfilled—and I be- 
lieve they are not—Bernard Hyde takes all, 
and this fellow is a beggar !"’ 

“Bernard Hyde!” said Mrs. Paske. “A 
sharmiog little fair man ; so gentlemanly and 
sc popular—a wonderful whistler. I used to 
hear him at Lady Poodletail’s ‘at homes’ ; 
last season." 

‘‘ Bernard Hyde is s tittle whited sepal- 
obre,” eaid Mr. Horne, savagely, remembering 
heavy losses to that gentleman at cards. “ He 
. May be what you call very gentlemanly, and | 
he may whistle like a canary; bat he is a 
regular little rip—a blackleg! "’ 

**Oh, come, Mr. Horne! Try and remember 
where where you are —that he ia a friend of 
ours!" said Mies Pontifex, red with passion. | 

“ Yes, if you like; andall I can say to that . 
ia birds of a feather ——!"’ 

“ Mr, Paske, this is too much!” interrupted 
Véotoria, furiously rising, her face in a flame, 
“‘How can you sit by and allow your low 
Sastralian friend—whose proper place ia the 
aervante'-hall—to insult my mother and me, 
You onght to kick him out of the house! "’ 

**T should jast like to see him try!’’ said 
Wir. Horne, 

‘Victoria stood and glared. The veins in 
her white throat seemed swollen to barating. 

“« He would sooner turn you out of the hoase 
tkan me. I can tell you that, Miss Victoria 
Pontifex. There he sits. You can ask him!” 

Mr. Paske looked very savage—very uncom. 
lortable, and very red in the face; bat he 
aaid nothing. 

“Qnoe word then!’ ssid Misa Pontifex, 
ahrilly. ‘Iam not bound to meet people like 
Mr. Horne, who is now, in my opinion, drank ; 
and I shall never ait at table with or speak to 
bim again ;"’ and carrying her head very high 
ake eailed out of the room, foliowed by her 
mother and sister ; bat ere the door closed on 
them Mr. Horne poured in the lass round of 
shots 

‘‘ Never speak fo me again! never see me 
again |! So much the better. Bost news I've 
had for some time!” 

Wen the door was clozed, and the two men 
were alone, Mr. Paske poured out some fice 
old ports into aoclaret gluse aod raising it with 
@ shaky hand, drank it off before he spoke. 

“I say Horne, she is right. You go too 
lar, you know. Yoo show the oloven heof! 
This diniog room is not one of your bars at 
Port Augusta!” 

“No, I wish i¢ was. She riles me, that 
young woman. She looks as if she would like 
to throw me in the mad, and walk over ma. I 
am not goinz to be anyone’s doormat. Why 
akould 1? Why should I pat op with inso- 
lence and airs from anyone, least of all from 
aaoul belonging to you,eh! Tellmethat?” | 

“I teil you, yoa are all croas and sleepy , 
after last night's ball. Toat is what ails you. 
~~0me aWay to my eouggery, and have one of | 


: Hopkins,”’ 


| to read alond, to mend, to dress hair, to was 


" georet. 


“Oh, yes, that’s all very fine; but Mies 
Pontifex had better learn that she had best 
keep hers between ber teeth, and treat Charlie 
Horne civilly, or—or—there will be wigs on 


CHAPTER III, 
“Waar a sulky little thing Netta Lovel ig 


the green, and I shall have to be disagreeable | turning?’ 
—deuced disagreeable |” a my dear! Was she ever Anything 


William Hopkins, as he left the dining. | °™*t : 
room, bad seen Sara Parr crossing the hall,| “ Ske is worse. She seems to think hers 
and accosted her, as usual, with much|®®, ™uch too for us as if she 
empressément. & duchess, playing leading parts, wish her om, 


P : P aids and dressing: room.” 
‘‘Great sport in there,” pointing with his | — P 
thamb. “ Mise Pontifex and Mr. Horne going aaa ink she and Jack Collinson have quar 
at each other hammer and tongs. Id no idea |’ ,, She is going to make a sad fool of herself" 


ladies and gentlemen went on at one another {says the firat speaker, who is Miss Bianghe 





like that. They might be two bargees or a Carrodus. “I reall F 
: y believe she expsotg 
_— of fishwives! I never heard the jerry young Courtenay. Because er fen 


> happened to be a lit:le country doctor 
“ And what is he saying?” | thinks herself equal to nobility Sal wee 
‘She said if he was ao rude she would be Graham is quite tired of ber.” 
disagreeable to him ; and he said he would be} « Well, we can get on quite well Without 
twice as disagreeable to her, and he spoke in her, that's certain," says Misa Eéith 
& threatening sort of way. What seems 80 Standish, the other speaker. “‘ She oan sulkat 
queer is, that the governor sat there looking home, and until her cue comes to-night,” 
in one of his blank rages, bat never said a} «+ Notta, aren’s you comicg to Shingleton te 
word. If Horne spoke like that to one of my hear the band play on the pier? Woat's the 
womenkind I'd twist his ugly neok off his good of wasting a fine day in Coldaby? Ivs 
body! I hate that Horne. He is just a low, | enough to ast shem all against you, to stop 
racing, gambling oad, trying to pass off a6 & ' away from all the fun as yoa do." 
gentleman, , He owes a fine bill at the ‘Wal-| «Jog not fan to me. 1 bate it, Dot 
mer Arms!’” bother, Jac&,” saya Netta, pettishly. 
‘s Why do they give him credit?" ‘If you don't come I won't, " says Jack. 
** Becauee they know the master will pay." *'Oh [how silly,” Netsa exclaims, ‘So pleats 
‘And yet I don’t think he and Mr. Paske go. They will be 80 cross, and lay all the blame 
are so very fond of one another?" said Sara, | on me. I cannot go, I havea headache. I shan't 
involuntary. be fit to come on to-night if I don’s haves bit 
“If you ask me, Misa Parr, I should say he of qniet.”’ 
jaet hated him like poison; but I believe he | ** You and I could have s quiet walk." 
has some sort of hold over him. This is' ‘' Qn! do leave me alone," ories Netta, 
ae ny and me—quite under the rose, <j" “eo ieee ton Genet 
you know!" ne ave only se two daya”—a 
“Oa, of course; bat what a silly idea, Mr. herself, ocaties with confasion. “I ry 
she goes on, ‘I shan't have the chance of 4 
Sse did not wish anyone to share her own gqniet ey walk pene we - in re 
suspicions. | chester, and I want to goalone. I cannot 
“Are the gentlemen in the dining-room | when my head is aching. Besides, Edith 
still ?”’ | wants you. She will ba so oross if you don't 
Yea; but they are going to the smoking. | g9.” ‘ 
room as soon ‘as Jams takes in the spirits | on Helin, you once are te -— © yh 
and cigars.” | Edith,’’ he says, watchin 
“ Ou well, I must be off. I have some work anxiously, He more than half suspects why 
to do.” : | she wants to be alone, and he is thanktal thst 
Aad she hurried away with #& brisk, Hight thelz. — “ Cane De Berl 
step. j that in two aya’ time ehe w 
B.mo work to do! All that day she had , Courtenay’s dangerous neixhboarhood, 
been brooding over her lost six months, of the What matter can it a st” ee Hest, 
deadlock in her effsirs. | Speak to Edith or anybody elec?” as 


Sne was home a year and four months, and ®0ornfally. 

how mach nearer was she to the object of her! “It matters a great deal to me 3 or 
search than she bad been in Caloatta? And *Ppeak to idle young men who do you - “I 
what had she not gone through in those barren ' Harm 1 Netea barste = “— Vink I 
weeks and days—privation, starvation, hard don’t know what you mean. Do gg ery 
work, to what she had descended, and for 9™ jast like the o:bere? Harm! i 
nothing. happen to know one or two gentlemen, 40 


: : they come to the theatre, you think is ic— 
Here, thanke to her lies. she was under I po Bo talk about it—now dare you, J 


Mr. Paske'’s own roof, and had been doing : P interfere 

menial work in a family living in laxary on pe gerd Wane sight hawe 3589 

her fortune, aa p ” k, fiercely. 
At this moment she was liable to be called | ,, Ses alent rg ‘Gane me & 


month ago, and now you throw me away like 


| lace. What waa she gaining by all this? she svil Courtensy 
: an old glove, because Mr Bevil You 
asked heraelf, angrily— nothing. .. | brings you a bouquet every nigh. Mach - 
She was going to sle~n. A little of Roger's may hia bonqaeis do you! Where are 


| impetuosity would be a good thing. Sne was 4 ,werg now—sne first he brought yoa? Wel 
‘ Making no 


head aginst Mr. Paske’s hig friendebip will be ia the esme way 4 

impenetrable character, He bad no weakness, prother fortnight.” 

except occasionally for chloral. “You said young men an 
He kept his keys, his own counsel, and hia gays Netta, eteadying ber voice with diffisalty. 


He did not driok, he did not talk. Her face is white with passion, and ner lift 
do you sing? 


d gentlemen y 


Twenty years’ practice made prudence second are quite dry and stiff. ‘ Way 
nature | ; out Me. Courtenay?” ‘cht? 
She could notreach him through his men of, ‘' Who else brings you flowera every DIF 

business, nor throuzh his wife, nor through Don't deny it, N.tta, I know you med 
his conscience, He was like a rhinoceros—he | often.” ia, ankiod 
had no valnerable point. He presented an} ‘You spy! you mean, horrid, ° 
unbroken wall to all her attacks, thiog!’ cries Netta, bursting into tear Per- 
Jack sofiens at the siyht of the tears. het. 
(To be continued.) haps jealousy has made him bard opoo 
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Gre is ao quiet and ladyliks. Of course, 
gentlemen like talking to her, and she is an 
gilikely gitl to bs cheated out of her heart by 
a smooth, pleasant tongue. 

She and Bavil have baen seen twice or thrice 
together in Coldaby ; bat what could be more 
likely and more nataral than that they met 
by accident ? 

Misa Carrodas, who saw them twice, de- 
clared that they had not spoken for more than 
five minutes together. 

Mes. Hope met them walking in the gloomy 
rsticement of Garriok-street, bat they parted 
efter she passed them, and there was no evi- 
dence to show whether they had walked moze 
than once up and down that dismal passage. 

That Mr. Courtenay admires her is beyond a 
gonbt. His nightly offering of hothouse flowers 
testifies to that; bat calm Jack, watching 
jealously from the wings, has seen no sign in 
ner face that she was any more conscious of 
nis presence than she was of any other in the 
bouse. 

There have been supper parties, but except 
that Netta was very quiet and Mr. Courtenay 
varyattentive, Jack has found little there to 
teed the flames of his jealonsy. 

“ Don't ory, Netta,”’ he says, tenderly. ‘I 
knovit’s all right, and you will be gone from 
kere on Sanday, and never see him again, and 
is will all be forgotten |" 

Toese worde utterly fail in bringing balm 
and healing to Netta’s wounded pride, bat she 
ia beginning to see thatthe conversation may 
ha indefiaitely prolonged ; so she planges for 
estage from farther discussion into a gulf of 
salky silence, and twitching her shoulder pet- 
tishly, she turns and leaves the room. 

In two days she will be gone. Will all 
really be forgotten? Would she do better to 
g) to Shingleton this sunny afternoon with 
the others than to stay behind? 

“No,no, no!’ she says to herself, impal- 
tively. “What harm is there in staying? 
Why should I throw away this chance of a 
pleasant hour? Ihaven't so many pleasant 
pours that I need be so wasteful of them. 
Whatharm is there? I have walked a hun- 
dred times with Jack, and nobody has been 
shocked, though he has made love to me nearly 
every hour; and yet if they knew that I had 
promised to walk on Ooldsby Moor with Mr. 
Courtenay, who never saye a word of love or 
savthing like it they would all make a fass 
and talk about it.” 

She dresses herself very carefally—that is 
all she oan do for adornment, her wardrobe ia 
#9 small and eo poor; bat when she walke 
slong the Croxley Road an hour later she 
looks as bright and fair as any maiden who- 
éver went to @ tryst, with her shining eyes 
tall of joyfal expectancy, and her knot of 
bright hair glinting in the sun, and her fresh 
pink cheeks, and the little white teeth that are 
revealed by the amile. parted lips. 

It is very bard Jack should be so sus- 
Picious and so grudging,” she thinks, as she 
walke along in the afternoon sunshine be- 
teath the :all thorn hedge, over which taller 
‘lms and ash trees tower all the way. ‘' O! 
course, I like Jack, and I thought it might be 
tics t0 marry h m onoe, bat now I don't know 
that I could really be happy with him. He 
would be jealous if gentlemen spoke to me, and 
cross if they threw me so much as a flower. 
Asit I have no sense, and cannot take care of 
myself, Those other girls are different ; they 
are go far below the Courtenays that they 

ont understand, and they think lords and 
sentlemen will marry them, because a few 
Sotresses have become ducheszes and conunt- 
638e8. They don’t see themselves as gentle- 
Wen see them; they dov't know how vulgar 
they are. Now I know that Mr. Courtenay | 
Must marry for the good of his family, He is | 
engaged to Lady Alexandra des Vax, and I 
Can enjoy talking to him as a friend.” 

Bat thought she talks to herself in this sober | 
Way atthe beginning of her walk her heart 
beata faster and faster as she goes along, and 
At last she seems to be all one beating pulse, | 





Her quick step; slacken; she is dreadfally 
afraid of being too soon. 

_. What if he should not come at all? What 
if Lady A'exandra should have claimad him 
to her side, somehow? What if he shouli 
misunderstand her as the others have done, 
and think she expscts him to marry her, as 
she has come ao readily in answer to hia call. 

Oaly a few worda yesterday in the crowded 
High. street, 

** Bo you are going away, and I have hardly 
seen youatall? You will forget me ina week. 
Will you not come along the Croxley Road to- 
morrow at three, and tell me all your plans 
and all about yourself? Itia so quiet on Croxley 
Moor; no one caninterrupt us. Here there 
are constantly interruptions.” 

That was all he said. Hasshe done wrong in 
coming? Would it not have made the matter 
of too great importance to decline? Then he 
would certainly have thought she was afraid of 
him, and of herself. A pleasant quiet talk. 
Tat ia ali they meant by it, yet her heart 
beats fast, so that she oan hardly walk; the 
ground seems to rock beneath her feet. 

Of courze he will not come, She is cartain 
ofthat. She will turn back onoe, for it would 
be terrible if he should come along the road 
with Lady Alexandra, and see that she had 
remembered while he had forgotten. She 
turns, 

Bat before the turning is accomplished she 
sees him coming. How handsome he is, how 
gay and fresh, and wholesome, with his boyish 
face and smiling eyes! How beantifally he ia 
dressed, and how simply! A vision rises before 
her of Jack Collinson and the other men of 
the company, as they went out attired to hear 
the band on Shingleton pier this afternoon. 
The contrast is too horrible, 

‘* So you have come?" he ories, joyously, 
and a little of the sunshine fades out of 
her face. 

Did he not expect her to come? Has she 
made herself cheap? Would he have liked 
and respected her more if she had forgotten to 
come, or stayed purposely away? 

‘IT like country walks!" she says, rather 
stiffly. 

“Yes; but I was half afraid that you would 
like to hear a band by the sea better, especially 
in Mr. Collinson’s society. How have you 
escaped that ogre?”’ 

‘‘I don’t like his society,” saya Netta, 
angrily. ‘It is a very great trial. to me to be 
always with those people. You said once be. 
fore that you were sorry for me,” 

‘Yes, I am," he says, earnestly, ‘'I can- 
not bear to think of your epending your life 
with them, and yet they all say you will marry 
Collinson.” 

“I shall do nothing of the kind! "' Netta 
cries. ‘ Why do you spoil everything by say- 


| ing such horrid things?” 


** What do I spoil?” he asks, in a low tone, 
taking her hand. They have left the road 
now, and are wandering slowly over the wide 
breezy moor, over whose wavy greenness the 
cloud-shadows are racing.‘ ‘ Do you like being 
with me, Netta? Shall you be sorry to say 
good-bye to me? Shall you ever think of me 
again?" 

It is not at the words that she trembles ; it 
is at the tone of intense feeling ia which 
they are spoken. 

Is it possible that he can care for her? His 
eyes and voice have told herso often; bat his 
words have never been beyond friendly 
courtesy. 

‘* Netta, I wish you would leave the stage,” 
he says. ‘I cannot bear to thiok of you lead- 
ing such a life.”’ 

“ Wonld you rather I starved?" she asks, 
impatiently. ‘‘ That is the only other alterna- 
tive!” 

‘“*No, no! Iam sure there are other things 
women can do—teaching, for instance !” 

There is a cold chill ‘of disappointment 
settling like a fog over her heart. In spite of 
her assurances to herself half-an-hour ago 


she did not expect that she was coming to. 


hear a lecture on ways and means of earning 
@ living 

She wishes she had gone to Shingleton. She 
wishes she had done anything but c>me here, 

‘IT am qnite satisfied with the stage,’ she 
says, drawing her hand away from his. ‘I 
should hate to teach ! " 

“ Don’s be angry, Netta,” he says, a little 
amased, and a good dealadmiring, She looks 
so very pretty ina temper. Sandra does not 
look pretty in a temper ; she looks plain and 
white, and sullen, and quite old. 

** Me. Courtenay, I cannot allow you to call 
me Netta,"’ she says, turning round upon him 
with the fierce dignity of a roffl:d bantam. 

** Me. Collinson calla you Netta!"’ 

“‘Heisanold friend.” 

‘* More than a friend, perhap3! ” says Bevil, 
joastously. 

Netta is silent. 
more than words. 

‘*Netta,”’ he ories, taking her arm into 
fercible possezsion, “you are not to marry 
that man. Ifyou do you will raeit all your 
life, Tell me you will not; promise it! { 
cannot bear to think of youtied down to suck 
a fate.” 

‘* What oan yon care for my fate?" she 
a3ks, bitterly. 

‘‘ Everything. It is more to me than my 
own,” he cries, passionately. ‘Don’t you 
see that I love you! Netta, I cannot let 
you go back to that wretched life. I cannot 
les you marry that clown. You are such & 
little lady. so different from the rest of them. 
That woald be the unequal marriage Netta, 
say you will marry me?” 

‘* Marry yoa!” she repeats, bewildered. 

Can it be possible that euch a destiny is 
really offered to her to be Lady Courtenay, 
and to live at Croxley Hall? She never ex- 
pected it—no, never, though, of course, she 
had often and often thought of it, and pictured 
herself being called my lady, and driving ina 
grand carriage, and going to Court in real 
jewels, and all the pomp and circumstance of 
sach an alliance. 

“Why are you so surprised?” he asks, 
avxiouely. ‘If you have not seen it all this 
time you are the only person who has been so 
blind, Netta, don’t say you would rather 
marry that man. If you doI shall kill my- 
self. I cannot live without you. I cannot 
bear to think of you living with him.” 

‘* You wanted me to go out to teach?” she 


says, bewildered. 

‘‘No, I didn’t. At least, I wanted to get 
you away from the stage. I don’t know what 
I wanted! I only know that I am so fond of 
you. I cannot sleep at nights. I just think 
how I shall plan to meet you next day without 
setting the others talking, I am never happy 
out of your sight. If you won't marry me 
I'll go to America, or do something violent,” 

She does not hesitate, because ehe doas not 
know whether to accept his offer or not. 
Never for ® moment does such a mad ‘idea 
strike her. Refase to be Lady Courtenay and 
wear diamonda, and be famons for ever, like 
the Dachess of St. Albans, Lady Derby and 
those famous women who were lifted from 
the stage to the peerage! She is only be- 
wildered, chiefly by the extraordinary idea he 
seems to have that she might possibly reject 
him 
“I didn't know you cared for me,” she 
says, ‘not in that way.” 

She is hardly conscious of her words, 80 
many thoughts are whirling through her 
mind. What will they say at the theatre— 
and oh! what will Lady Courtenay say? Bat 
in spite of the whirl, her brain is steady 
enough to show her that she had better not 
pretend to hesitate on Lady Oourtenay’s 
account. It might pat it into Bevil'’s head to 
consider what his mother woald thiak, and 
he might retract his words in fear. 

*‘ Netta, you are a cold little thing! I don’t 
believe you care for me at all?" he says, im- 


patiently. 


Her silence strikes hia 





‘Oh! yes, I do,” she answers, quickly, lift- 
ing her eyes to his. 
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Of course ske cares for him. He is so hand- 
some, and so passionately in love. How can 
she help caring ? 

“Do you resliy, my darling?” he orios, 
clasping her to him in joyous triumph. “ More 
then for Collinson?” 

She sratches herself away in anger, and hs 
lagghe Gelightedly, and draws her to him 
again. 


“You ‘litile darling, you sweet treasure!” 
be whiepers. ‘I buve loved you ever sinca 
the first moment I saw you looking cut of the 
railway carriage, You-will never travel thied- 
claas again, my own, cr do any more of shore 
horrible things? Don't go back to thozs 
people at all, Let us ba married at once.” 

‘ Bat I muat,”’ she says, remembering shat 
life has still some profit leftin it. ‘ We oan- 
not be married -thia minute; and I have to 
play Maria tonight, and Lady Maobsth's 
waiting woman to-morrow——”’ 


* You ehall not!” Bsyil thunders. “ You 





shall never set your feet on the boards : 


again !"’ 

“Phere is no understudy,” she says, 
frightened. ‘‘ Mies de Grey has lost her voice, 
and she bas put us all out.” 

“Yon shall not go to Manchester,” he.says, 
determinediy. 

“You don't understand,” she whispers 
drawing up closs to him. Shea is terrified 
teat he shonld be angry aud qaarrse! with her, 
and yet she cannot, Jive without money, even 
for a few days or weeks.as is may bo. 

“You shall not go to Manchestor,’’ he 

peats, 

“Then what am I to live upon?’ she acks, 
desperately. 

“Poor little thing. I never thought of 
that,” he says, tenderly, ‘“We mast be 
martied at once!” 

Xt would be very déelighifal to be married at 
once; but in apite ct the risk of waiting, 
Natta feela that she cannot ba married ia the 
gown she has on to-day, a well-worn checked 
sweed, Nor can she step into ber new posi- 
tion arrayedin the other still ebabbier gar- 
ments in her possession. She would like to 
rob herself of half her bridal glory. She isin 
des, too, though no doubt Mies Hope would 
ba glad enough to lend her more money, or 
the sheps to extend their credit when they 
bear of her brililignt prospects. Then ghe 
doses possess. something in the abape of a con- 
science, and wonld like to make the blow 
easier for Jack, either by gently preparing hia 
miad for the news,,.or by jastitying herself by 
picking a quarrel with him. 

“T think it apgld nos ba quite at qnoe,” aha 
says, timidly. ‘You know there sre a grest 
many things to get done before a lady is 
married, though a gensleman is different, of 
course.” 

This speeoh jars horribly on Bevil's car, 
and it reminds him that though his love.is 
qnite perfegtion, so far as beauty, and good- 
nesd.and sweetpess go, there are siill some 
ather things to be done, hesidesdrecsmaking, 
to, fit her for her-new position. It is not thas 
he cares, he loyally tella himeelf ; bathe could 
not hear that people shopld despise his wife 
beqause she,ugeg. exprespion3, and speaks in a 
tare oe Sjemp ber.as belonging to a lower 
world. 

He cannot tell her himeelf that a lady does 
not prate of berzelf as a lady in ibie style. 
She must learn by aveogiation with Jadies 
how #0 speak like them. He ognnot baelp 
rememberipg Arthar Pandennis acd the 
Fojberingsy, wheu be ssw her in private life. 
Of ecurae, Netta ia not likethat, bus she is not 
like Lady. Alexandra, aud she must learn to 
remodel herumgunera at once. Since he has 
asked her to marry her he.soes her in.s new 
light. Netta Lovel was a very priocess for 
Wenver and apeech, compared with the other 
actresses, bat he .musi compare Mss. Bevil 
Coustensy wish those women amongst wham 
she ought to move in future. 

“You must come and stay at Crosley,”’ he 
say?, ater a minute of reflection. 

“With your mother?” She is startled into 








betraying her apprehensions. ‘'She will not 
have me.” 

Netta does not know her lover yet. The 
moment.the words have been gaid, she thinks, 
“Now he will think of his mother, and see 
that he must not marry me.” Instead of that 
he is strengthened by the very bint. of oppoai- 
tion. 

‘She shall have you, m7 sweetest one,” he 
says. **She may be a little prejadiced against 
the stage—you know people are prejadigad. I | 
would rather you had ‘eft it before f tcld her, 
cooly she would have found out all the same; 
but as soon as she sees you she will be fond 
ef yon. You need ros be afraid of her, 





Netta.”’ 

He speaks valiantly, bot hia heart quaila 
within him. What will bia mother say? His | 
fisst thonght is that he will go away and trite 
to her ; but his second is that to-morrow a 
housefal of visitors is coming to Crox'ey to-ba | 
ready for Monday, the firat of Septembsr, and 
he Goes not feel inclined to give up his shooting 
rather than brave a woman's anger; bis third | 
is, that he can explain matters fifty times 
better by speaking than by writing; his last, 
that it would be cowardly to ran away. He 
must stand by his choice; he muet nos give 
the world cause to say that he is ashamed of | 


her. 

The deed shall be done at onc2; ha will go 
home and tell his mother the story, for which 
she must be quite prepared. He must get it 
over before all those people come. | 

He walks to Ccldeby with Netta, and auc- ' 
ceeds in getting her to promise to throw ever 
the Manchester manager. Heeven telegraphs 
himself to that person, — 

“ Miss Lovel finda that cironmsatanves 
oblige her to cancel her engagement at the 
Vandeville Theatre, Manchester, beginning on | 
September first.” | 

He leaves her at the shabby little house 
where she and Mrs. Hops lodge together, and 
he promises to come over ‘the first thing inthe 
morning to arrange matters, 

He takes the train ‘from Ooldaby te Orcxtey 
that he may get his ordeal over as soon ag 
possible, bat once seated in the carriage he 
wiehes he had walked. 

Is is maddeniag to have to sis in such 
horrible enepense, and feel oneself so power- 
less to do anything—to help omeselfien. It is 
not a long joarney, but it seems like hours. { 

When he. gets ont at the private station and 
eces hia stately home amongat the trees, the 
matter bears a new aspect, and he fain would 
put back the wheela of\time a little. | 

“It mustihe.a pinoge,” he says to himeelf, 
and he hareies across the: park as if}be were 
waiking for a wager. 

His mother is alone, walking along the 
terrace by the dzawing-room windows. Lady 


Alexandra's vieit came to am end two.days | 
*s | Millicent. knows there is something wrang- da 


ago. 

‘\ Mother,” he says, going up $0 :her, and 
thinhieg how he ahali tell her without séars- 
ling her too maeh.’ Now that.he ia face toface 


with ber,.and biaatory oa the,pointof kaving 
his dips, he- wonders if is spill kill der-oat- | 


right. 

‘* Well,” ghe says, oily, for .ehe shas 
suffered greatly durin, this last fortnight, 
when night after nightwu..aany mornings he 


has gone to Coldaby, and Alexandra has | 


natarally been offended beyond al! forgive- 
ness. 


has not dreamtof such an irretrievable.act of 


at him, and ber heart stands atill. 
**T want fo tell you somaihing,” ha. beging; 


then he finds he cannot be diplomatic, he.mast | 
“T sm going to) 


blurt ont the truth at oxos. 
be merried! ” 
Bhe staggers under the blow. 


sits down upon ib. 


* No, no," ahe gasps, | . . . 
“Why, you want me to merry, don’t|sbe bad then in looking 


| you?” he gaye, finding courage in te thought 


. that he haa done at he chose himsel!, and tbat j 


She-has dreaded folly of seme kidd. She! 
, dish and Miss Blanoke Carrodus, 
foily as hes really taken place. Now shalogks | 


There ia 2 ‘ 
stone seat cloae at baud, and ske mechanically | If she had wanted to realise 
Ww 


———, 


he.is his.own master. All the harsh words in 
the warld cannot stop him from marrying if 
he pleases and as he pleases, and when he 
pleases, and whem he pleases, 

*' Who is it?” she asks, with white oh 
sbrinking fromthe answer that she feels -wijj 
confirm her fears. 

“A lady whom I have not ‘known ‘very 
long," he goes on, bravely. 

Now the ice is broken it is ‘easier than he 


| expected, especially when ho thinks how nicely 


he can make his story sound. 

“She is very sweet and good, mother, | 
need not. say how. pretty she -is, because you 
won't care about that. I hope you will be 
kind to her, and have her here-at once,” 

**Alady! Who is she, Bevil?” 

‘You don’t know her, I-met her at ¢ 
friend's house in Coldaby. Her name jg 
Annette Lovel—Laweon, I mean.” 

‘Lawson? What Lawson? Do yon know 
her so slightly that :you are vot sure of her 
name?” 

‘‘ They are quite a good family,” Bavit 
says, eagerly, in fervent faith, for has she not 
told him so herself? ‘‘If anything, a better 
family than oars—my father's, I mean, » Her 
fatber was a doctor.” 

“ Where did you say you met her?” Lady 
Conrtenay asks, ia a numb stanned way. She 
feela asif it: were ali a dreadtol dream—that 
is is @ real substantial ‘fact she has not yet 
taken in, 

“ Mother, don't be prejadiced,” gays Bertil, 
reddening. Now he-feels himself to be near 
the orisie. ‘‘She is an.orpban, and hag been 
left very badly off, and she: haa bad :to work 
for her living, bat in:an honourable prefesgion. 
You meet:them now. at the very best! houses, 
She is-an actress!" 


—_——_—_ 


CHAPTER TV. 


Tas grief at Oroxley Hall is xery terrible; 
it ig much worse shana death in the hone. 
Lady Goustanay thinks it is: worse than rain. 
Sir Robert is,angry, bat constants himself by 
threatening to.ekep hie eep's allowance, and 


‘leave all the unentailed property tq Oyril if 


this mad. mavriage ig persisted in, aad by-tell- 
ing his wife that Bevil, will soon think Detter 
of at. 

Young men ere often taken by a pretty 
lime-lit face and dainty ankles, and they soon 
get over it. Lady Courtenay wall.not be,eam- 
forted, and ghe.goeata bed. — 

She ts obliged to get up again nash Gis 
there is a Jarge party comigg : 

Croxley partridges ; snd, 0! courss, they cannot 


, be pat off aa they couldin o.gase of mete sick- 


nese or nh, Sou pony & cloud 
more terrible hangiag over she hones. : 
Neither she nor.Sir Robert speakito Bevil. 


does not know what, and she thinks Bevil bas 
been doing somesbing derkly and mysteriously 
wicked, borrowing rashly of Jews or gambling, 
so she,.aleo,.does. not speak to him. ~ 
He goes to Coldsby next morning 


‘iatended and promised to do, though he ga- 


reasonably tells himeelf thet they are driving 
him there by their conte. A msn ma 
have someone 40 2 to, 

Is jars ppon him a good deal whee 
arrives there ae oe me the A... oe 
engagemant aome the pr on 
whole company. He: meets. Miss _ ya 
eongratnlations are very hard to beer. 
he nee to fiod. Netia, rehearsal being over. 

If he-has gone through some troable & 4 
yeaterday afternoon she bas gone ~~ 
more. When they parted after theit We a 
Croxley Moor she went straight $0 her © 
and,eat down on her bed. more cleat? 


hat a brilliant fortnus had batallen her se 


‘ tunity 
sonld not have had 2 jag roma the pbabdy 


| little room of whioh abe had.only & ieee her 


Tho contxaas was eo strong it blind 
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att ble that th ld 

i Was it possible that there wuu 
” an etiam there, and every- 
an one place as miserwhle as another, the 
cs » mennnessand shabbinees and discom- 
ot, a except ‘for the krowletxe «het she 
| ierer can oall ove place vher home, but noust 
ki perpetually moving on? J: 2s hike ane 
ot ugliness and loneliness, 








FeB 


of a 
Was it posatble that she would sob only 


ses home of her own, ® porr ings nook 
iis) would be blessed becaace it would ba 
puts etatcly, grey- walled boil, atwnding 
¢ still statelier: woods? hat instead 
i baving to toil nightly for = wretched 
itiance abe should have no moncy.cimes at 
il, for a golden etream wonld be. for ever 
foring over her ? That instead of weaning 
itty cotton velvet.and epangied met as ninhte, 
witornedand amended old gomnues during she 
day, she would bave such:a anpply cf sicvely 
inset that she could not take im tho idea 
dthem all at once, and could only dwell upen 
i @aeding combination of white satia, em- 
it poidered velvet and diamonds, in whidh she 
1 inady intended being precemted at Const ? 
‘9 That she would some day ‘be called ‘‘ my 
r hdy”'in sober earnest,.as she‘bad been some- 
fines on the stage? ‘Thatidea was the slowest 
y dalldo'be grasped. My lady—her‘ladgahip | 
: Stosays the words over.and over, and yet-ié 
: 
i 


ems impossible that any one should mean 
ber, Netta Love!, when they say them. 

She gets vp and looks at herself jn the 
mall, opacked looking glass. Oonld that 
} litle person in the whabby tweed gown and 
idstaw hat with dts cheap artificial flowers 
werbe called “amy Jady ?” 

“What a glass!” she thinks, taking in 
ideagone byene. ‘‘I.ahell have three-or four 
gases in my bedroom that I oan see myself 
fll length in, and my other ropms just 
pulled with lookin g-glass.”* 

Then she sits down again, grite unable to 
ake off her bat for excitement. Presently 


tion dreaming all night. 

“Wehave had auch a joy day !” Mrs. Hope 
bging, “It would have.done you .no.end of 
wul—freshened you mp for the evening.” 
50e is not looking at Nesta, ‘being occupied 
in taking off her bat; bnt turning to fling it 
a the bed she sees Netia's face, flashed and 
radiant heyond all she fredhening powers of 


te breezes. “What hae happened?” she 
wks, “Have you got an engagement? 
Where? Tem zo glad.” 


“Yon will not believe it, ‘Sophy, Netia 

uy. “Tan thardly beliexe-it myself.” 

* Not in‘ London!” exclaims Sophy. 

"In London, I suppose, sometimes,” cays 

Netta, épjaying herself intenssly. Tt is de- 

) breaking the news in this way, and 50 

uuch easier than she-expected.” 

“Is it permapent—with a company?” 

‘Permanent ; bnt witha company of one.” 
Youare going to be married!” Sophy 

&ys, with eager sympathy ; then she ‘looks 

pusled. “When was it-sestled? Jack Col- 
“on Was with ng all.the afternoon.” 

Netia Winces. She has not had time to 

think maoh sbout Jack Collinson, Then she 

7 supercilously,— 


think of it.” 
‘Is it & gentleman, Nette'’?’’ Miss Hope 
uktanxiously, and not with-cither cougratu- 
‘On Or awe in her voice and ‘face. 

Netia's Pride.is roused. 





It -was very presuming ef him to 





‘Of course i is a gentleman!" she says, 
‘gtily, “Am I nota lady’? Whom could I 
Tartybute gentlemen’? ” 
sa Graham’? Sophy acke,inoredu- 
én No, Ithavea-gocd mind net ¢o:tell you,” 

¥8 ‘Netia, pettishly. “I had no idea you 
*0uld beeo jealous, Sophy.” 
Not Mr. Courtenay 2” 








“Why not Mr. Ceartensy?” asks Netia, 
Tagene angrily, “Itis Mr. Courtenay, and 
“ont see why you should think it snch a 
» ou arevery spiteful!” 








Mts, Jolins Hope comes in, or she might have | 


should never dream of metrying ‘Mr. | 


“ Lam not epitefal,”’ says Mrs, Hope, keep 
ing bertemper, provoked as.ahe is by what she 
thinks is the girl's oredulons vanity. ‘I am 
sorry, for I am quite sure he will not marry 
you,and you will only have a great deal-of 
pain and disappointment.” 

" Bophy, pou are frightfally unkiaii!"’ cries 
Netta, ‘borsting imto tears ot passion. ‘ You 
may believe or not as ‘you like. Iwill mot say 
another word-about it.” 

®he takes refage in sullen silence; ‘but all 
her bight dreama have fled in spite of ‘her 
Gonfidence of a few nrinutes ago. 

It isso diffioult-to believe that the sun still 
‘€xists, wheve isis below the'horizon, and the 
sky.is covered with dank clouds. 

The cracked looking-glass, and the shabby 
‘clothes hanging from pegs, and ‘the neccssity 
of looking over the :part ‘before going to the 
theatre, are all so muck more real and tangible 
‘at prevent than the future court-dress and 
title, and even than Bevil. 

She sits down to tea with Mrs. Hope, and 
theyhave herriogs.and shtimps. How isit that 
she is afill eating herriogs and shrimps, and 
inhaling the odour of them if is true that she) 
is foing to be married to a prospective ‘baro- 
ne 

Under the gentle influence of the tea, and 
the appetising #f valgar, inficence of the her- 
rings, Netta’stongue thaws. 

‘Dobe kind and nice, ‘Hophie,” she says. 
‘““Why don’t you believe me? I wish you 
would help-me and advice me!” 

‘‘IT.do not believe you, Nesta,” says Mrs. 
Hope, forgivingly ; ‘but you know ‘his father 
and mother will never allow is, and they 
inflaence him.” 

“ They can’t prevent ii—he is twenty-two;” 
eyes Netta. 

** They can make things very uncomfortable 
for you both. What «ill you live upon? 
don’t suppose he bas money independently 
of his father.” 

“' We shall manage,” says Netta, in the con- 
fidenoe.cf ignorance. ‘I hope Jack won't care 
much, Sophy. I wish youwould tell him. I 
don’tJike |” 

‘*He won't out his throat or blow his brains 
ont,'’says Meg. Hope. ‘' He will. console: him- 
self with Edith.” 

Later.on, between the two last scenes of the 
School for Soandal, Mra. Hope meets Jack 
Collinson in the wings. It isnot the time 
shs would have chosen to.deliver her tidings, 
but he himself leads the subjeat.on. 

“ What's wrong with Neita?” be asks. 


i| “She never acted so badly.in her life; she 


can bardly remember her part. [t's an awful 
pity—the first time, ahe had a really good part.”’ 

‘‘ Perhaps she is nervous,” soggesata Mrs. 
Hope, gently. 

Jack frowns impatient contradiction. 

‘‘ Dhat Conmtenay fellow ian’t bere to. night. 
She wonld sarely never be such « simpleton 
asto think it'sinot worth while acting except 
when he is looking on, and throw ber whole 
career 40 the winds.” 

‘Perhaps the has persuaded her to try 
another cort of career,’ suggests Mrs. Hope, 
very delicately, 

‘' What doyou:mean ?"’ he asks, angrily. 

“TI think she is going to leave the stage,” 
says Sophy, nervously. “It is very silly of 
her. Therela eo many aslip between snoh o 
grand oup.as that and the lip." 

Jack tumns.as white as his powdered wig. 
He isacting Oharles Barface to Nettu’s Maria, 
a chance-of love-making he has never before 
bad with her.cn tho stage. 

“Do you think she cares for him, Mra. 
Hope?” heaakes. 

Mrs. Hope, good-natured as she usnzlly is, 
cannot resiatia shrog-of her pretty shoulders. 

“ Qares for him? No; I thick not—indeed, 
I am sure not, bat eke cares for ths offer of a 
gest positien:and weakh.” 

‘The offer! Has he:proposed to her ?"’ 

“Yes ; shetold meso before we came to the 
theatre.” 





calm and steady, but bears only .a very fay.off 
resemblances fo bis natural voice. 

‘ Netta ia young, Jack,” says Mesa. Hope, 
kindly, ‘‘and she has net raugh chance of 
gesting on very brillianily, in ber prafereion. 
A rich young baronet—fature baroned a4 
least—says, ‘will you leave the stage and ie 
my lady?’" 

Then the call-boy breaks thair iédic..-idic. 
The play goes on; Charles and Maria bave 
the course of their true love amoothed for 
them, and all ends happily on the stage. Tho 
reat—ag farias Jack is soncerned—ia silenae. 

‘‘Does be know, Sophy?’’ Netta make, 
when they meet in the dressing. room, 
‘* What did he say?” 

“ Nothing!’ Mrs, Hope ie rather pleased 
to.give this little enub. 

And he goes on saying nothing. He does 
nos come to Netta with angry words or with 
despair. He does not flirt with Miss Standiaan 
or Miss Carrodus, cr threaten 40 poison him-. . 
self. He gives her one glance of utter ocon- 
terept, and says no word at all. 

Netia ores all through the night. Evary- 
boty is so cruel—Mes. Hope because she dees 
not believe:in Bevil; and Bevil-becanee Mrs. 
Hope is right, and he will provefalee like the 
reat of them, the titled lover, of obscure 
actresges. 

When Bevil onmes next morning she is 
white chesked and leaden.eyed, ail:ber heanty 
gone. She dares not meet him.so. Sbe puis 
on & hat.and athiok veil,and pretends she baa 
forgotten to remove them since rehearsal, 

‘* My own darling!” cries Bevil, holding out 
his,arms. 

Bat she istired and oross from ther sleap- 
leas night, and because her face iis so ampre- 
sentable, and because Jack bas besa 60 
disagreeable at rehearsal, and because, having 
parted from Bevil for might and morning, 


I| she had begunto donbt hisdaith. She draws 


away from him saying.— 

“Qh, no! Piease don’t.” 

‘* Nesta!” and there is honestdismay:in his 
tone. ‘‘ Have you obanged yourmind? Haas 
that fellow Colttingon!been persnading you ‘to 
throw me.over for him?” 
am I don't know what to do; she«eys, dole~ 

y: 

‘Do? Marry me, of course.” 

“ Everytoing bas gone wrong,” she oon- 
tinues. “The manager at Manchester bas 
telegraphed. Ge isso angry; I must.go. I 
muet live somewhere.” 

* Haven t you an:aunt or.a grandmother’? * 
he aeks, afters liwle panse that Netsa under- 
stands perfectly. He is not so ready so-day 
with his offer of the hospitality of ‘Croxley 
Hall. ‘I cannot allow you to go to Man- 
chester.” 

“JT have an aunt,” she answers, “hut I 
cannot goto her, Sheisa governess. Dhave 
no one elae;” 

Bevil-considers for a minute. He does not 
want to hurry the marriage too preoipitately, 
for many reasons. It will be much betterfor 
bis wife's fature position if he comld get her 
recognised by society, which means his mother 
in the first place, before their wedding. 

She wants training, too, to fill her fature 
position, for his love has not blinded him to 
her fanlts of speech and manner ; bat she shall 
not aot agsin. 

“ Your aunt must leave her situation,” hs 
gsid. “* What isher name, and where is she?” 

“Her mame is Charlotte Bell. She is poor 
mamma's sister, and she is-at Mire, Proctor's, 
Welby Hall, Darham.” 

‘‘ I will write atonce. No, I willtelegraph,” 
says Bevil. ‘ Sine willbe here to-night, vhen 
we shall talk her round.” 

“Bat,” Netta.stammers and biashes, “ You 
don't understand. She cannot give up her 
situation; she hasnomoney. She and 1 can- 
not live on nothing!” 

‘Now, Netta,’’ says Bevil, firraly, ‘I can- 
noi have any nonsense. You will agrees wiih 
me thet I kaow the world better than you do, 








and you must teuke my advice. You must 


‘And what did she say?” Jack's voice is | cunsider me your banker uatil we are married. 


.“ 
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‘I insist upon it. It is only due to yourzelt 
and to me that you should live until we are 
merried as my fature wife should live. Why 
should you let me keep you after we are 
married and not before as well? You kuow 
nothing of the world at all. I assure you that 
some of the women who cut the greatest figure 
in London society have their bills paid for 
$hem by men friends, though they have bus- 
bands of their own. Sir Reginald Vere has 
paid Lady Laura Clifton’s debts twice, and 
other men have done the same for other 
women, and indeed, women for men. Tae 
Dachess of Oban has done a great deal for 
Arthar Snoeyd. You eee it is quite the 
fashion.” 

“Is it, really?” Netta asks, surprised, 
Certainly she has had flowers and sweetmeats 
and other gifts from gentlemen, and Colonel 
Tracy gave Miss Standish bracelet, and sem3 
one elee paid a bill for her in Carlisle, but she 
did not know that great ladies accepted such 
gifte from mer, 

**Ot course it is,” says Bevil. ‘ Now, this 
is what you must do, You and Miss Bell 
must go up to London as soon as possible; by 
She last train to-night if she is here in time. 
I-will telegraph to an hotel and engage you 
rooms; then I will go up on Monday or Tues- 
day, and settle where you are to live and all 
about is. You will bave no trouble at all” 

It is such a delightfal plan, and it seems 50 
simple and natural, that Netta is brought to 
consent at once. Her place in the Manchester 
Tneatre was to be so very obscure that it can 
be supplied without much difficulty. It is too 
entrancing to think that after to-day the will 


enjoyment. She will go to the London 
Theatres every night, she says. It will ba so 
delightful to see the stage from the boxes. 

The telegram is despatched, worded with 
more regard to secure prompt attention than 
to poor Miss Bell's nerves':—*‘ Annette Law. 
son, Coldeby, to Miss Bell, Welby Hall, Dar- 
ham. Come at once, 
you. Get leave for an indefinite time. Will 
explain all to-night when I see you.” 

Bevil stays all day in Coldsby, and Netta 
forgets all her doubts in the delight of having 
him at her side. Everybody knows ; the news 
hae ran like wildfire throngh the town, and at 
night the theatre is crammed to see her, 
thongh she has the smallest of parts in 
Muocbeth. Bavil is not one of the audience; 
he cannot bear to see her on the stage, so he 
avails himself of the excuse of Miss Bell's 
expected arrival, and spends the evening at 
she station. 

At midnight Miss Boll lands upon the 
Oeldshy platform ; but, of s0urse, Bevil misses 
her, fixing upon six wrong women in sucoces- 
sion. By the time be has found ont his eixth 
mistake, and made his sixth apology, Miss 
Bell is ringing the bell at Netta's lodging. 

“You are not dead!" she ories, clasping 
Netta in her arms. 

“‘No, no,” says Netta, langhing, “it ia far 
more serious than that, Come in, and you 
will hear all aboat it!" 





CHAPTER V. 


“Dory! What nonsense! I should have 
thought your duty was to stay with me.” 

**You don’t underatand, Netta. When you 
aye married you will know that social duties 
are quite imperative.” 

*: lt can’s be your daty to shoot partridges 
every day. and the people are your father's 
tnisnds ! I don’t see why you need stay to 
entertain them.” 

“‘They are my friends. too,” saya Basil 
with uncantions haste. He and Netta are 
welking in Kenesington.gardens, as quiet at 
shia time of the year as Croxley Moor. 

“Toat is joss what [ thought. The par- 
$nidges were only a blind. There is someone 
0 the house you like being with better than 
ms.”’ 


Bevil is horribly annoyed by this speech. 





He really must contrive that Netta shall be 
placed under his mother's wing and tutelsge as 
soon as possible, 

«I declare to you, Netta, that I would have 
you always with me if I could, and I don't 
oare for anyone elee."’ 

‘* Tell ma everyone who is in the houss ?” 

“Colonel and Mre, Poynter, Sir Harry and 
Lady Fane, and their daughter, Laura, who 
is very ugly and stupid ; Mr. Douglas of Gien- 
burn, the Miss Derings, both of whom are 
engaged ; Lord Ohbarles Fox. Lady Gertrade 
Wood, and Lord Gervoise; my uncle and aunt 
and their children: they are all. Now you 
see there is ne one to be jealous of !"’ 

“Why isn't Lady Alexandra des Youx 
there?” 

Bevil colours, and she sees it. 

‘' She has jast finished a visit, and has gone 
to Scotland,” he says, coldly. 

Tais is Bavil’a second visit to London since 
he established Netta with ber aunt in a neat 
South Kensington lodging ; and, somehow, his 
visits have not been productive of much plea- 
sure to either of them. Something always 
goes wrong; Netta never seems pleased to see 
him, and is always more cross than sorry 
when he leaves her. 

He takes her for drives in the park, and to 
Richmond ; he takes her to the theatre or to 
@ concert every night; he loads her with 
presents; he writes to her every day when he 
is absent; and yet all the time he ia with ber 
seems to be spent in reproaches, and excuses, 
and explanations, 

Aunt Charlotte ia to blame for much of 


| Nesta’s onreasonableness, and Bevil's vio- 
be a lady with nothing to door think of bat | 


I am in urgent need of | 





timization. She has been compelled to throw 
up her situation. Nothing loth, certainly; for 
it is s grand thing to have a baronet in the 
family, and worth a little sacrifice to help on 
the alliance; but she ia keenly alive to the 
risk of the position, and has a cruelly buasiness- 
like way of looking at the affair, 

“If the worst comes to the worst, Netta,” 
she says, ‘you are sure of your twenty or 
thirty thousand damages in a breach of 
promise. You stand to win either way.” 

“I would never do such a thiog,” Notta 
protests, angrily. 

**Taen you would be a simpleton, and dis- 
honest too,” says Aunt Charlotte; “for if you 
don’t care about your own loss of salary 
you might think of mine. Tne least you 
could do would be to repay me.”’ 

* Toere is no fear of anything going wrong,”’ 
says Netta, crying, for she is oat of spirits 
between the suspense of her engagement, and 
the dulness of living alone with her aunt, 
after the excitement of the stage, 

* He is constantly thrown into the society 
of women of hisown rank. You don't know 
what the differenoe is, and I do, Netta. Taere 
were girls who came to the Proctora’ as 
different from Augusta and Jalia Prootor as 
they are from housemaid. You must get him 
to marry you at once, or it will fall through.” 

So Bevil returns home again without hav- 
ing had much satisfaction in his short visit ; 
but he tells himeelf that is will all be right 
soon. 

He mnuet not annoy his father and mother 
farther by absenting himeelf too much from 
home. Bat soon the house will bs empty, and 
then he will persuade his mother to disouss hia 
engagement quietly, and he will show her that 
he ie qaite determined upon it, and that she 
must give in, and ask Nesta to Croxley, or to 
& house they have at the seaside, where they 
usoally go for a few weeks before Ohristmas. 

Neither Sir Robert or Lady Courtenay have 
mentioned his “ entanglement’' to him since 


the day he told them of it, though they have | 


talked it over between themselves ; and since 
Bevil's last flitting southward, Lady Oourte. 
nay has taken her brother, Sir Msrmaduke 
Langdale, into her confidence, 

Sir R bert has vexed her by being inolined | 
to pooh-pooh the affair, bat her brother's blae 
blood will rise in revolt against the bare idea | 
of such a mésa'liance 

Sir Robert, being of plebeian extraction, can- 





- atmo ====_ 
not see the terrors of it as clearly as she 
because he is not so keenly alive to them ian 

‘* He does not know how obstinate Buvilj 4 
sighs Lady Courtenay. “He will never girs 
up this anfortanate liaison. Iam certain be 
cared for Sandra des Vox, and it would hav 
been euch a nice match; my heart wag qnite 
set upon it. From his babyhood he has alway 
ey ———— own way.” ’ 

“Ta Bevil really fond of the girl?” 
her brother, —e 

‘I suppose he must be. I have heard gn, 
dreadfal things he has done. He goes Up to 
London, and takes her about every where with 
him in the moat public manner, Empty ay 
London is everyone knows about it, and it jj 
in all the society papers.” 

“I will talk to Bevil about it when by 
comes home, and I think I can gee a Way cnt 
of it if he is not madly in love. Even then jt 
may not fail if I_ know him, and I do kaoy 
him pretty well.” 

A few days after]this Netta receives tm 
letters from Croxley ; one is her daily epist 
from her lover, but she lays it aside for the 
other, which ia in a lady's handwriting. Wa 
oan her correspondent be? Osan Lady 
Alexandra have written her a pathetic appeal 
to give up Bevil, that the gailt of a broten 
heart may not lie at her door? Or ia it a 
anonymous letter, sent to warn her off B:vil's 
falseness when he is absent from her. 

She opens it in trembling haste, To her 
intense surprise it ia signed “ Ida Courtenay.” 
She does not guess fora moment or two who 
Ida Coartenay may be. 1% most be his sister, 
writing to implore her to set Bevil free. She 
reads it in amazement, 


**Croxley Hall, September 21at, 1883, 

‘Dean Miss Lawson,— 

** My son has told me of your engage 
ment, and I am sare you will hardly blam: 
us when I say that we were at firat a litle 
disappointed that he should not have chown 
a wife out of his own rank. I do not say this 
in the least to hart you, or to underrate your 
| profession. It is quite as much for your sate 

as for hia; for you know, I am sure, how mach 
happier a marriage is when husband and wile 
have been brought up in the same way, 0 
have the same tastes, according, of course, to 
the difference of sex. 

“ Ssill, I do not wish to thwart my boy, and 
Iam sure you are very amiable, or he would 
not have fallen in love with you. I want you 
now to pay ué a visit of two or three weekl, 
partly that we may become better aoqusinted. 
and, of course, partly that B-vil may ses 
little more of you before you are mar 
Oar present guests leave us on the twenty- 
fourth; after that we shall be quite a quiet 
‘family party—my nieces and oarselves—and 
|we are going to Whitoliff, where we have & 
‘smali house. Will you join us there? Is will 
‘be very quict, as Sic Robert is going to stay a 
Croxley for the pheasant shooting, bat we 











| shall learn to know each other better. 
| “Believe me to remain, dear Miss Laws00, 


** Yours faithfally, . 
‘Ips OovsTenat. 


Notta looks up at Aunt Charlotte wilh 
frightened eyes. y. 

: Look at this!" she says, giving her the 
letter. ‘* What does it mean?” i 

Aant Charlotte reads it throagh, not A 
Netta’s silent way, but with many rem 
interspersed between the lines. 

“This ia just what is wanted. Netta, yo 
are the most fortanate of girls. How vy 
kind of her ladyship! What elegans writits, 
quite the most fashionable kiod of hand! a 
frank, too, of her to acknowledge shat you ‘ 
not quite of the same rank as they are, yoo 
there is a probability that your grest ers ot 
father waa connected with the -_— 
Norfolk by marriage ; and the Bells date e 
very far back—Adam Bell and be Ps 
Cloudesley, you know—a family pstty aa 
charming. You are already counted pe 
the family, Her nieces—the Mi+* Log’ i 
of oarse, They were out with King Cast 
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=. First—the Langdales, I mean, not these | Netta; “but I sball doas I please for once. 


’ Whitoliff is so fashionable, too. She 
1878 nothing about me. Do you think the 
means me to scoompany you? If she dces 
pot, what am I do do while you are away? 
Netts, what am I do do?” ted 

Aunt Obarlotte repeats her question im- 

tiently, for Netta does not seem to hear, 
he ia very pale, and her eyes look frightened. 
She starts when Aunt Charlotte raises her 
yoice, and stammers,— 

“] don't know. I forget what you were 
ying. I do not think I shall go." 

“Not go! Netta, are you mad? Not go! 
Whatever sre you thinking about?” asks 
Aunt Charlotte, impatiently. 

“] don’t want to commit myself so far. I 
ould never draw back if I les myself go 
there. It would be like binding myself with 


“Draw back! Netta, are you awake? 
Do you know what you are saying? You 
may be thavkfal if Bevil does not draw back. 
You cannot make his chains too tight." 

“He may draw back if he likes,’ ories 
Netta, angrily. : 

“Why don’t you read his letter?” says 
Aunt Onarloste. 

Netta opens it, and reade it quickly. It is 
passionately Joving. enthusiastically delighted 
that his mother has eome round and is s0 


“Bat I always get my own way,” he says. 
“Qnly when we are married you must have 
jour way, and I most give in. I believe we 
owe & great deal of our luck to my Uncle 
Marmaduke Langeale’s interceesion. My 
Cousins Amy and Freda go to Whitoliff with 
u, They are two of the very nicest girls in 
the world, You will get on famous!y with 
them and my sister Millicent. I shall be in 
town to-morrow evening, and we will discusa 


g” 

They take my consent quite for granted,” 
mys Netta. “Aunt Charlotte, what shall I 
do? 1 don't know how to behave myself in 
one of those great houses. I shall make mie- 
takes of all Kinde, and Bevil will despise me, 
and those girle will Jangh at me. I have not 
even dresses that I can wear there} "’ 

Aunt Obarlotte is a governess. A score of 
different girls have been entrusted to her from 
time to time, that she may train them in the 
way wherein shey should go; but under the 
deadly tear of Nesta drawing back from her 
engagement out of sheer cowardice she flings 
moral teaching to the winds. 

“You can get what you like on credit,"’ she 
fay. “ He will expect it; and I am sure he 
will gladly pay all your bills when you are 
married. He has been so very generous 


mime have given me no time,” grumbles 


“Plenty of time in London, where you can 
st everything you want at a moment's notice; 
id the shops all full of their new autumn 
hing, We will go off at once and get 
Paiterns, and when Mr. Courtenay comes to- 
tight he will help you to choose them.” 
7 J Sanpot go to-day,” says Netta, firmly, 

Tosnnot go and get things that he has 10 

Py for, and then ask his opinion about the 
urs of them. I will do nothing till to- 
—. 

“You are running yourself very near to 
time,” Mies Bell pow 

But Netta is adamant, She will do no 

ePping to-day. 

Iwill go tor a walk,” she says. “I want 
Wo clear my brain by fresh air.” 

Very well. Where shall we go?" gays 
Aunt Charlotte, cheerfally. 

‘1 would rather go alone,” says Netta, 
ttitatingly. “1am in a bad temper. I feel 
Wit! bad been brushed the wrong way, and 
most go and walk it off.” 

y dear Netta, you know how partionlar 

* Vourtenay is that you should never go 
~~ Upohsperoned,” : 

‘He may do what he likes when we are 
Matried—if we ever are to be married,” says 


| busy stre: t. 





He does what he pleases.” 

Aunt Charlottes protestations are all in 
vain. Netta says not another word; but she 
goes to put on her bonnet and the new seal- 
skin that is Bevil's gift, and sets off alone. 
She does not go to the parks for fresh sir. 
She gets into the first omnibus for Charing- 
cross, and gets ont at the end of the Strand. | 

She does not want to amuse herself by the 
rush and din of life that pours along that 
She has no “ copy” to leave at 
editorial : ffices. It is just a fit of home. 
sickness that bas seized her, She wants to 
give her bungry eyes a feast upon the outsides 
of theatres, as an exile returns to gaze and 
weep over the home of his childhood, or his 
ancestors’ ruined castle, 

There they all are, the Gaiety, the Strand, 
the Vundeville, the narrow entry that leads to 
the Savoy. She knows all the names of the 
companies performing at each. 

“They would all envy me, I suppose,” she 
thinks. “They would think it such a grand 
thing to have secured a title and plenty of 
money, and to be asked to stay at a great 
house. They little know.” | 

She looks monurnfolly at all the shop 
windows where photographs are sold. On 
the first news of her engagement she had ; 
suddenly sprung from the obscurity of a! 
provincial travelling company into the light 
of metropolitan fame; and she had had the 
intense delight of seeing her own photograph 


He must know better than I what the 
chances were sgainst us, and if he was afraid, 
there must be real cause for fear ; and yet 
I could scarcely think of anything elce, as my 
whole heart seemed to bang on Colonel Mor> 
daunt’s words. How conid it be otherwise 
when I knew that my fate and his depended: 
on them, 

* Beven years ago my wife had an attask of 
brain fever brought on by a shock,” he began; 
calmly looking at bis nephew with griuve eyes - 
‘the shock of hearing that her only daughter 
had been drowned in a boat at sea. We were 
staying on the Cornwall coast at the time, 
and Effie was fond of boating. A sudden 
storm came on, the boat capsized, and I, who 
saw the accident from the shore, swam out to 
help. I saved our own child, but another wap 
drowned ; and some one ran up to the Grangs 
with the news that it was Effie. My poor 
wife never got over it,”’ 

There was a knock at the door, which nearly 
sent me bounding from my chair in the presen$ 
state of my nerves. 

It was Jervis. He said that Sir Thomage 
Rivington was waiting outside, and wished 
to see the Colonel on the most urgent business, 

I sent a scared look to Basil, but Colonel 
Mordannt said decidedly — 

“ Bir Thomas must wait!" 

Jervis did not dare to remonstrate, bui> 
a out reluctantly, closing the door behind 

im. 
‘* My wife went from worse to worse. Dr. 


displayed everywhere in a line with Etlen Hendon attended her, bat I wae not satis fied 
Terry, Connie Gilchrist, Maude Branscombe, with him, so sent for Goodewough. He told 
and all those burning and shining lights of me his opinion, bat counselled farther advice, 
the modern stage ; but that pleasure had been I telegraphed to London, and Sir William 


so short-lived ! Bavil had instantly interfered, His 
and stopped the sales. 

It had been her, first disappointment in her 
new life, It was so absurd of him to object 


when the Qaeen and all the princesses and | 


the famous society beauties were exposed to 
exactly the same publicity. 
(Continued on page 116 ) 








THE MYSTERY OF LONE HALL. 
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Drake came down by the next’ train. 
, Opinion coincided with Goodenongh's. It was 
— she must either lose her senses or her 
ife.” 

He drew a oo. breath, and passed his hand 
over his forehead. In an instant all seemed 
clear to my mind, and without another word 
I knew the secret of the West Wing. 

“T need not enter into my own feelinge, 
but of the two alternatives I kaew which wae 
the worst. Death seemed differently to me 
| then than now. I thought of it as a sorrow, 
for which there could be no resignation; brt 
madness was & scourge which oast a blight om 
sll. Effie was the hope of my life,” his deep 
voice vibrated with almost over. powering 








CHAPTER XL. J J 
emotion, ‘‘and in a moment I saw her fatur® 
ome Wines Came j ruined. If she loved she was certain to break 
T roox a seat on Colonel Mordaunt’sright hand | her heart, for who would marry the daughter 
close to the hearshrug, with the idea of show- | of a mad mother? The curse would spoil her 
ing him by my proximity that whatever this innocent young life if is was known. 
terrible secret might be, I had hot the slightest; ‘‘ I watched and waited and hoped agains? 
intention of shrinking from him. |hope. My poor wfe, after raving incessantly 
Basil, in wondering silence, after a slight became unconscious, Dr. Hendon came to 
bow to his uncle, satin a chair by the table the house drunk, he saw her, said she was 
rather to the left, and leant his elbows, dead, and wrote a certificate. Goodenough 
on it. , was for tearing it up, bat [ stopped him. Az 
His pale face was fall of eagerness, but he idea occurred to me that Effie’s fature might 
was doiog his best to suppress every sign of be saved, and to that idea I sacrifived the rest 
it. Every now and then his eyes wandered to of my life. My wife did not die—bnt she 
the door, as if he expected tomething or some- , became hopelessly ineane. 
body to come throngh it, “She was said to be dead, there was the 
This kept my nerves in such a state of ten- | certificate to prove it, but the funeral service 
tion that the slightest noise made my pulses | was read over an empty coffia}” A pause 
gallop. I kept asking myself if he suspooted be drew a deep breath and went on,—‘‘ 
his detestable father of already sending for brought her here, and the West Wing was for 
the warrant to prevent every chance of| seven years herasylum. Mise Trevor, judging 
escape, | by these last nine months, can tell you if 
Mr. Conyers might think that I should go! have had any peace or any bappinesa out cf 
home straight and warn Colonel Mordaunt of | my life; bat I sacrificed them willingly for 
his danger, and that he would fly the country at | Effie’s sake, 
once, leaving his child on ber deathbed. Ij ‘ The Jervisesstuck by me and watched over 
ought to have done 80, perbeps, but I was too| her night and day. She had every comfort, 
much occupied with other fears. every care. I have nothing to reproach my- 
I knew that there was a dGreadfal chance/ self with on that score. For seven years f 
that in his despair he might put an end to his | have stack to my post, like a dog chained te 
own life when Effie was sleeping her last|its kennel. I have borne insult and injury 
sleep; but there was no chance of his leaving | from those who ought to have known me bests 
her whilst there waea breath in her frail body | I have lived without a friend and without a 
—no, not even to save himeelf from a prison. | pleasure, and been content, because I hoped 
I bad fearfol misgivings, however, as I| to win my reward in a happy marriage for my 
watched Basil listening apparently with fixed | child. Will you dare to blame me?” 
attention to Colonel Mordanunt, but his ears} ‘ Was it honourable to let a man marry 
alert to every sound. jyour daughter, without knowing the curse 
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that is would entsil on his children, if he had 


princip’e as usual, and against his beart. 
**Tnere wonld have been no curse. 


the diecace was nos herecitary.” 
‘Teen why not have said so boldly?” 


“ Because the world is always prone to ; 
believe the worst. I knew ithy theexperiencaof | 
my own cousin, as lovely a girl as ever stepped, } 


Her mother died of softening of the brain, 
brought on by a fall, and the sconndrel to 
whom she was ergaged broke off the match, 


on the plea that he did not wish to be tha | 


father of idiots, I've known enough of the 


cursed stupidity of the world, not to trust my | 


child to ita tender mercies,” 
“ And my sunt, is she living still?”’ 


**No, she died last week, and was buried at | 


two o'clock thia morning. She was dying in 
December, and for the first time mentioned 
Effie’s name. I carried the child to her bed- 
side in she middle of the night, and she tried 
to bite- her cheek.” He frowned as if the re. 
membrance were intolerable to him, 

I gorup from my chair, and went softly to 
his side. 

“That was the night I saw you.” 


* Yes, and you thought she wasn't safe with | 


me!" a spark of the ofd scorn lighting up his 


68. 
of I—I didn’t know.” 

He tarned from me to Basil Conyers. 

‘* Judge what my Ife bas been, a hell upon 
earth! Married—yet withont a wife: The 
woman whom I bad loved tnrned into little 
fess than a wild beast, the girl wom I did love 
close st hand, yet beyond my resoh.” I shrank 
trembling into my seat, covered with confa- 
sion, and yet with a throb of passionate joy in 
my heart. He did love me, and ali my heart 
went ont to him in a flood of tenderness! I 
really think at the moment he forgot my 
presence, he was so rapt in his subject. 

“Tt wae almost more than human natare 
could stand, and yes I bore it day after day, 
and madeno sigr. My unhappy wife grew 
worse rather than better; ond night.in a 
paroxysm of unreasoning fury she got hold of 
a knife-by some. means, and dug it into my 
oheet. Is nearly killed me, and fram my soul 
I wished? it bad,” bis brows drawn together. 

“*fn December her strength failed, I sent 
Yor Goodenough. He precoribed for her and 
she rallied, but on the night of the fire, she 
was taken worse, She was dying whilat the 


flames were ragit g—dying of abaolate exhaus- | fi 


tion. Fancy what my position was—a dying 
wife—a burning house. I knew that the 
slightest movernent might canse her death, 


end I would not expedite her end, thongh the | 
whole place were burnt over my head, and | 


though her life was no more » happiness to 
Rereelf than tome, I waited till the Jaes, as 
= know, and then I carried her as gently as 
could down seoret passage to the library, 
and after that the ficemen were let into the 
hall, and the house eaved—bat she died the 
next morning. Of course you will despise me,” 
drawing bimeelf up, in, proud despair,— 

“As I despiee myself, But if [ have lied 
and deceived against my own natare, re 
member it was for Effis’s happiness, at the 
cast of my own. Go teil your father the. whole 
story—blazon it to the world. I don't care a 
straw what happens.now, or what they say of 
me, Acarse has been upon me ever since I 
began it, and now when the. reward might 
come—nry child is dead,” hia head drooping 
on bie chest in overpo vering emotion. 

Basil eprang from his seat, his whole face 


quivering, his eyes glowing. He seized his | 


uncle's hand in both his own. 

“Ste won't die—she can’t die—she will 
live to thank you for your sacrifice. I'm 
ashamed to look you in the face, What must 
you have thought of me and mine?” 

Colonel Mordaunt had no time to answer, 
for at shat moment the door was burst open, 
and in the dim light of the winter’s afternoon, 
I saw yroup in the doorway, Jervia, two 
men with metal buttons on their coats, and 


d Basil, gravely, acting up to his | 


Sie } 
Willism Dreke and Goodsnongh assured me | 


} Sir Thomas Rivington peering over their 
shoulders; my heart steo? still with an awfal 
| fear, The worst hed come! Paralysed with 
horror, I could not move, though longing to 
take my siand by Coloucl Mordaunt’s side, 





OHAPTBR XL 
Comore, Monpaunr drew himself up, and 


fixed hia eyes upon the advancing policeman | off 


The man looked uncomfortable, bet he had 
strong himself up to do his daty, and walking 
; Up to him, he touched him on the shoulder. 

‘Colonel Mordannt, I arrest you in the 
name of the Queen.” 

‘* What is the charge?" he asked, with cold 
indifference, as if the matter did not concern 
| him much, and with shill that fearls :slook on 
| his face. 

‘“‘Toe charge of murdering Letitia Augusta 
| Mordaunt, your wife, on the 17sh of February, 
' 18——!” 
| Basil started forward, an? placed. himself 
; 

} 


| 
' 
! 
} 
' 
{ 
{ 
| 
' 
| in hanghty inquiry. 
| 
| 
t 


by his unole’s side. 

“‘ There is some: horrible mistake:-here. My 
aunt died of—of consumption only last week.” 

Sir Thomas started and moved his eye- 
' brows, the policeman stepped back, Jervis 

stopped wringing his hande, 
Toere was a sudden silence. Then the 
policeman, collecting his ieattered wits, said, 
graffi 7,— 

“That is contrary to my instructions. I 
must ask this.gentleman to accompany. me to 
the station, and thers the matter must be laid 
before the constable in charge." 

“ T refate to etix from the house," folding 
his arms, calmly. 

Tae policeman looked ab him with honest 
regret in hig eyes, 

** Don’t compel me to use force, sir. I shall 
be obliged if you won't give way.” 

“You will do nothing of the sort,’ said Sir 
Thomas, his placid’ tones rather more excited 
than uenal. “ This warrant was brought to 
me two hours ago, and I refased to sign it. 
You were going on a fool's errand, and I told 
yon s0, Whose signature did you get after 

‘“‘Mr, Ferguson's, sir. He eaid he didn't 
know anything of theyparty concerned, bat he: 
had heard some reports against him.” 

“Then Mr. Ferguson is a d——d interfering, 
gossiping old busybody!” oried Sir Thomas, 
jing, into a passion. ‘Give me the warrant. 
Ahbanrd on the faceof it!” running hia eye 


| ower it. ‘The lady died last. week, and this’ 


supposes her to have departed this life seven 
years ago. I daresey there. was. a dootor’s 
certificate?” looking up at Colonel Mor. 
| daunt, who immediately drew a 
| his pocket, and handed itite him. 
' all in proper form. And you have witnesaes 
| to onegemn the teath of Mr. Conyere’ agser- 
tion?” 


“Two. My butler and hic wife,.as well a” 


| 
| 
1 
' 
! 
| 
Dr. Goodenoagh, Mrs, Mordamat’s. medical 
attendant.” 

“Is Dr. Goodenough here?’ 

‘' Yes!” a spasm crossed the. father's face, 
“ with my daughter.” : 

‘: T should like him if possible to accompany 
| me to Mr, Fer ‘saa well as your butler, 
| and then I will see that this warrant ia. tora 
' pp before my eyes. Yon can come with us, 
! if you like,” turning,to the policeman, 

“I will, Sir Thomas,” he anawered, 
readily, ‘for I'm likely to get-inte a sorepe for 
letting the warrant ont of my hands. We've 
| got a cab at the door!" 
| ‘Tl see shat no blame attaches to you, on 
one condition,” he said, impressively, “that 
you both know how to hold your tongnes.” 
| ‘Phat I will, sir, for the job went against 
| me from the beginning,” giving, a glanee at 

me. 
| estate, and I shan’t forget the kindness of the 
| young ladies to my little ’un when she was 
' down with the fever.” 

Sir Thomas nodded approvingly. 


paper from 
“ Ah! yes, | 


‘* We've got a cottage on the Colonel's | 


~ 





===: 
“ That’a all rizht. Yow oam take the 
Witnesses with you. Ualena,” tuxning to the 
Colonel, “‘you would prefer. to. ceng them 
over in a degcars.” 

Es stretched owt his hand, and rang the 
bell, then made @ sign to Jervis to go and aive 
the order. 8 

“You had bstier siartat ons; my horse 
is a. fast one, and I shall soon catch you yp” 
The policemen saluted and took themmzeingy 


‘*T have to thank you, Sir Themas,” begin 
Colonel Mordauat. 

‘Not at all,” shaking his hand, warmly 
“ dalighted to serve afriend, If Ihsdn's, | 
shonld have caught it at home. Bat. why in 
the name of common-sense, didn't you Je.me 
in sooner ?"’ 

‘Tchad a reason. I forget it now,” pniting 
his hand over his forehead, the ashy, white. 
ness of his face, showing, the torture. ha: wag 
suffering, ‘I feel rather fogged." 

“ No doubt, no doubt,” turning away. from 
him hastily. ‘' Good-bye,” to me, ‘I shall 

t something for saving your Colenel,” 
he added, in a whisper. 

I could have hugged. him if he. had geked 
me, end T think he saw something of my 
facling in my face, for.he nearly, aqueezed my 
fingers into a jelly, and hurxied $9, the. door 
with » man’s horror.of a, saene, 

Basil Conyers roused himself, as from a 
dream, and followed him. 

“T suppose I had better. go, to my father, 
and .get him to withdraw. tee: charge—that 
weald be.the-best.way.’’ I heardhia say, ag 
herwent through the door. 

Colonel Merdanat and E wore alone for the 
first: time, and.our. eyes met, Thar next 
moment I waein his arms, and my tears were 
raining on his chest; 

** Child, child. You won't oast.me off?” 

*\ Not till I die!'’ my whole heast.-io.my 


ae 

rer and kisged nay lips, all the long. 
ingyiabia weaxy heart.going ont tomine. 

“+ Now, came to Eflie,”’ 

L felt. him shudder. 

“Why should I lose har? [could have 
borne anything bat.that,” he. cried, in bister 

bellion 


ra ’ 

“ Conme,;, she is.euze to ba missing you!” 

Again he shaddered, but he came slowly 
and reluctantly, as if eve 
courage-failed. Heconld bear the theaght of 
@ trial, 8 long, imprisonment, or & shamele 
death for himeelf,.but it wae beyond hie forti- 
‘tade to see his only, chiid—the light of his 





eyea—paus away from his tanch.or sight. 
"He 2 shaking like a willow ia the wind, 
'aa he. took his place. by how bedside for, the 
' first time since Dr. Goodenongh bad given hid 
: verdict, 

he dootor was there, his finger on the 
patient's. pnise, his watoh im bia hand, sd 
_ Jervis. was havering outside. the.door. 
| What was an impatient nagisteste to him 
when his mester's:child was dying—* obild 
whom. he bad held in. his arms whone-babs, 
| and whose. growth in beauty and insosmee 
| had watched with reverent affection? 

In silent prayer: we. waited, amd no- 008 
| gould. tell haw many heartbrolte petitions 
| winged their flight to Heavem while ¥° 
‘ watched. 
| “ Her is stronger,” seid. the,dootr, 
‘and hia voice made me stark. ‘Somebranéy, 
| quiek!"’ 

\ I ran to the table before angone else or 
get- there, and peured | seme. ont mised wi 
| water. and t0 
He held. it to tha pretty pale mouth, ‘ 
our surprive, it waa. drank with pas 
ness, Then as her father bent re ie 
reviving hope: the long) laahes were lilted, 
' sweet lipa parted; aud: the vale which 
{been silent for so long, eaid,— 
oe Paps! ” . sab 
He. tumbled down.on hia knees, with s 
in his throat—for he felt that-hie child 9 


saved, 
| “ Efie—Efie!” 
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uJ thought you were gone away. I'm 59 
| 





lad}? and with % emile of quiet happiness | 
on her lips she fell into a refreshing sleep, 

Dr. Goodenoagh slipped from the room, | 
Jervis disappeared, and the others followed ; 
but we too waited for hour after hour till 
hopalied grown into something like certrinty, 
andiweknew that our cd sling had come: baek 
49 agifrom the shores cf death. 

he voor! was almect davit; ‘and I find 
eielew froin my poss to revive tite fire, whem IT 
peavd’aretep im thie oorridér, andi my name 


preatied! ina whisper. I went tod iis door, 
knowing who Iishoute fiadthero. 

“] ogaidn’t fad anyome:downeteies,” said 
Basil, .  Bibw is shee?” 

L held. otf-my hand, svetears of joy 

even. 

Te aie. 

doesn A hope?” witli. bigeager 
eyes fixedion mite, 

" Yes) jopfdl ropes’ 


“Thee Heaven !"’ A psore, and then 
bending, very los. “Gould I see tier for half. 
" Tiedaé the hesa¥toreey “No; solet Him 

Oni: 


pate; aud stepping 1 
nestood by Colonel mt’s side, hia-eyes: 
devoasing tite sweet: young faco, had 

" Biésahow! ” he murmared, softly, 


weer ts aes the bias: ils, 
audition aitsid:of being unmanned, he orept 





there was evéBy | 
chance of Effie’s recovery, and our hearts, so | 
long weighed down with grief, bounded with ; 


iy. 

The next day I felt to tired that I was | 
obliged to throw myself down on the sofa in | 
the® schovhteona; for ‘febr: ies' I’ should drop 
aileep Of my’ chain if I went to the sick’ | 
roomy 


I don't kaow how long I slept, but whéne I 
weksiup Colonel Mordaunt waa ctaudiogover 
Mi with aicep: of tex in his hand: 

‘Poonehkilli, yow/are-tired.ont; taking, care 
of everybody else except yourself,’ 

“ Winet doi you oslftuia?” Iewid, with a 
smils, asidvepped. my fect on tothe ground 
in miturry, 

He sat down on the:sofa by, nty side-and | 
held the, cup to my lisse Now thet he was | 
happy, and conld hold. nis head up before the | 
world, my old shyness returned. and I | 
blushed to think, perhaps,.1 had been bold in 
the-housof hia misery. 

Hé pat.his: arm slong the sofaiat my back | 
s$s00n.a3-I had finished the. tes, and, bent. | 
over me till I felt hia breath stir the curls on | 
my forehead. 

" Roy, my wife es been déad to me for seven. 
years, though she only dfed in the flesh last | 
Week, 80 it ig no irreverence to Hét” Mentory to 

ak Of love and nrarriage to ancther.” 

made nd exonse, only drooprd ny’ Head = 
little lower. 

“Think of if, Roy? ealarhy; bofére it ‘is too 
lite.” Hid’ own. voice tremulous with’ deep 
{fedtiny; whilst he preached vairitnees! fo’ mev 
"The world’ may ttt nite back ott me, ad it 
did Before I may be ant ontoasy in society, 
and fiad its doors shut against me. I may Have 
beawanttérot; and ead my days in sone 
Other country than this. Yotxizht be cid. 
Sppeintad! aad mis the cordiat welcomes and! 
Sitentions which have been yours all! yonz! 

Is — too’ late—there ie: time. to 
il yew nave Guildford Mayhew, or 
“retoe to me atid?” : 
bear 


heartbeat so loudith st 1 theaght hemnet 

‘it, my voice seenred' to huvegone:se that 1. 
could nob speak to’him ; but I was determined: 
there should be no mistake, s0 my hadstold: 





| the blue silk hangings sho wed vestiges’6f their | 


| velvet hangings. 
| the game signs of wilfal mischief on. the 


| bracket, a gilded bird.cage with a déad, bird, 





Hia grasp closed ups 





nit, hia arm drew me} Colonel Mordannt to lavish all thia beauty 


closer to hig side, and all the pent-op tender-! and Inxury on hig wife, in the hove that they 


ness of his nature burst over my happy head. 

It seemed fo me asi? { could hava died then 
and thereof simple joy, as his passionate kiss 
rested lingeringly on my lips, and I weke up 
#6 is were froma dream to find myself hig 
promised wifeo—the wife of the nobléat, the 
a, = imen—the wie. of my Hero, my girlich 

& 

Ag we ssétogetlier: in the firelicht he told 
me some-of the troubles and trials he had 
endured, and I wondéted that heliad ever had 
tite courage or the strongt to live through 


iron door; which 
supported by = 
raecture 


ttered fldor, strowm witht frag- 

ments of charred wood. and biewof staff. 
Then he pushed open the décor of the room 

in which his wife had lain in & dying state; 
“This was her room,” he said, gravely, and 





taken away: “CO ' 


“* Whatshould I come back for?” edging 
his chai? a little nesrer. 


mighi give pleasure in ber brighter moments, 
and I don’s think [ ever loved cr reverenced 
him more: than whea I saw all that he had 
done f6ér the poor creniure who had wrecked 
hia life, 


We passed by one closed door that he did 


nos open, amd I thought, perhaps, is was o 
room where she was confioed in her wildest 
pagoxystae, J thooght with ashudder of the 
maniacal shricke whish bad oftem broken ibe 
quiet of the house; and he, guessing my 
thoughts, looked! down into my faee with a 
grave smtile. 


‘* She isat rest now.” 





CHAPTER XLIL, AND LAST. 


** Mason Bacor is\in the drawing-room |” 
This wac-a.weck later, and Effie was able 


to amuse herself by reading, so T bad no com- 
punction in leaving her. 
not feel quite comfortable, when nry skating 
f¥fend held my band in a tendés-citep, ana 
sosuned my 
and di@not speak a» word. 


I. must say I dia 


fies-with his large, anxious eyes, 


“« Youoare at my stort hair,” I 


laughing 
said, imidiotic.conftision, as I slipped away 
ftrous hier into oneot the damask obsira. 


‘Tie not langhing’ at all,” as colemn as & 


mmtes. ‘I've come to tell you thet we are 
off to Egypt; not that it will master to youin 
the Ienes,”” 


“Batit dose matter. Wieado-yougo?”’ 
‘* Next week.” 

“As soon as that!” my breath ratiter 
glory; and 


- 


“What for? Why, everyone wants to 


I looked round in surprise, for it wag fur- | come back,” not knowing what else to aay. 


| ished‘ ag if fora qneen, 


‘* Not ‘anlessthey’ve something to look for, 


Of course it had been damaged by the fire,| girl for inetance, who hadn’s liked being 
and spoilt by the water from the engines, but | Jefs behind!” looking up at me, appealingly 


former beauty; snd someof the paéatiage on 
the walls were unmarred, 

Thewnly, sigw that spesiel precautions: had 
to ba taken, about its inmate's safety were the 
thick, wire-works over tas windows, and the! 
gilded grating that stretched frour one side of 
tue fire piace, te the.otber, 

I, noticed « thatthe. brackets, with delicate 





china; were pu¥.higt up.on the wall, beyond a | and.etera av any, polivenan 


wonian’s reach, and lower down the paint.waa! 
soratehed as if with: mischievous fingers. . 

We went to hor, sittiag.room) next, whioh 
was, a-lovely boudoir, fusnished .with. violet 
It had the same gratinga, 


prettily painted walls, and sims of’ the claire 
and thé covers cf the séfas showed tékéne of 
rough handling. 

ere’ ware withéred flowers ch @ Sivred 


and I thought of the-haman bird wich. had 
been caged here, and nearly. criad. 

Colonel Mordauut wént'og, to the wage, and 
gaid, regretfully, 

* Poor littl Bijod! Ifa sorig-vontetitied 
chtered bYs ntivtrese wher nothing else contd, 
and Haw she id dead, aha he id’ sifeht ‘too, T 
wish I bad did hint in hér head wher shewee! 
buried. She loved him when she cared for no 
onie’else.’” 

« Shan't we'take it away’ add’ bity’ it?’ T 
abked) Ur fi eriaved’ mets see’'it Tyibp there. 

“T will ces tothe to-morrow; and now’ we 








of Ccionel Mordaant. 
shonld go as close tg him as ever I could,” 


in adzight. 
om halé-pay:for-years4” 


that cost:of, thiug 
heey sigh. 
but, of) coarse, Mordaunt bas cut me oat. 
Oni! you'axe right,’ bittsriy,ae he guested the 
tenth! faont the: downsaat. lasbes and cheeka 
that. would Jook like two rred fl 
gizlyof the present day are-exost 
in-their. generation.’ 


a3 the coloar:rushed over big 


‘*T, never would. be lef* behind,” thinkin 
‘+ Wherevar he went, 


“Then yaa'il bave.to.pack api ones,’’ 

‘* What.do yeu msan?'’ ciatping my handa 
‘He's not going vus—he's been 
He-gos-up .fson. hiss chaiz, looking.as stiff 


“Tf you are alluding to Colonel Mordannt, 


I have-not heard that he has volunteered for 
active service: I ehould éhidk sheres was not: 
the zhightes.\ ohance:! ’ bitter emphasis in his 
tone. 


“Good-bye, I'm almost sorry I came,’ 
“‘Dan’s say, thatd” I orisd, holdiay, oa 


bot mg henié. in. » rusty of penitence. 
“\ Welvd been, snah:geod feienGs, you and f, 
don’t rknow-wasas. I shouid have done withous 
you,’ his.eyes shone. 


“Qa the ive,” [. added, as a. damper, in a 


hurry 


“ Yer, I: made a good watking-siiok; bai’ 
.dosen's. content me,” 4 
‘* You did. like me, thas I avese ; 


“Tae 
y. wise 


Ienatohed'awaymay bands 

“ You. might bave said something binder."’ 

“ T mighspbatl doa't feel kind. I feet ia 
< No, don’é: go,’ his voice 


oh? bratel. temper: . 
Ss ae ear t “ Youmight; make allowance for 


We passed by Mr. and Mra. Jervie’s roonr; 
witli careléva ghindd; and presently we | 
reached a very pleasant room, that is to shy,’ 
it would have been. very pleadant if part of 
thewall Had et been: blowm down. Fv was 
farniehed witht the utssost taste, and looked 
on,to the bit of garden whiott I had faccied! 

é Jénvias 





+o . 
O! course, now T.could gnés8 that it was‘for' 
Mrs, Mordaunt’s benefit, It: wast just: like: 


softening. a ‘ 
me, Do. you.krow'taat ever singe the first 


day Ieaw. you it has-been my dream fo watca 
over you.and pratect you? You seemed. éo 
lonely and‘ uuvaxed for:in. yout featless’ in- 
nocencs.” 


The tears came to.my eyes, 
‘'Ttm.69-s0rry,”’ ode 
‘ Don't.besorry, Thar though! of you will 


make better man of ae, I shuil.gat over 
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(% BBFUSE TO STIR FROM THIS HOUSE!" COLONEL MORDAUNT SAID, FOLDING HIS ABMS, CALMLY., 


I suppore,” with an impatient sigh. “ Bat 
I'd teke my vath if I’ve the good luck to be 
knocked over by an Arab's builet, my last 
thonght will be— Roy Trevor.” 

Then he stooped his bead, caught hold of 
my band, kissed it passionately, and strode 


my “skating friend.’ Alas! he died on that 
Sondanere sand which has been s0 freely 
watered by the blood of cur best and our 
bravest ! 

Captain Reading cs me the next day, looking 
forward with bright confidence to thas other 
day when be should come back to win the girl 
he hadjlefs behind bim, 

I think be wil) be dissappointed, for I 
imagine that Basil Conyers will speedily 
make bis wey ip E fiie’s sffections, when he 
shows that be is devoted to ber father. I like 
them both, but I thipk Basil deserves svocess 
because of bis faithful love under trying 
circumstences; and F fiie’s marriege with the 
son of Colone) Mordauns’s own brotber.in-law 
would #1)fie the Jast breath of suspicion. 

Mr. Conyers, after seven years of relentless 
bostility, cs me over and made e. Colonel 
Mordavnt sbook bands with Heavenly Tim, 
and accepted bis spologies, but their natures 
are £0 oplské& tbat } am eure there will never 
be any res! friendsbip between them. The 
slightest sppeszance of it will do good, bow- 
ever, and ehow the county that there was no 
real reason for Mr. Conyers’ antagoniem. 

I lefts Lone Hai] as soon as Effie was well 
enough to éo withcut my constant care, and 
to be a companion to ber father. 

I paid a short visit to Brestanby, at Flo's 
urgent request, and I felt as if 1 were bound 
to do anything that she asked me after the 
mice manner ip which her husband had 
bebaved to *‘ my Colonel.” 

They were both delighted to hear that he 
was to be“ my Colonel'’ “for better and for 
worse.” Of course, they bad foreseen it from 
the first, but confezsed they had felt nervous 





when Mr, Conyers kept dropping ominous 
hints as to the hidden sins of his Lestheote 
iW, 
“ He was so intensely fascinating that he 
wotld take any girl's bears by storm. I knew 


; that; bus if be bad done anything wicked, it 
out of the rocm. Thas was the last I saw of ' 


might bave broken yours to find it out ; and 
sometimes I covldn's sleep & wink for think. 
~~ of 18,” and Flo's blue eyes looked grave. 

kissed my kind olc friend, in fact 1 gave 
her a bog. 

“And now I sball disturb your slombers 
no more, for happen what may, 1 sball have 
the best man in the world to take care of 
me.” 

“Do you know Tom ealls him Bluebeard 
Dow instead of Ssrdsnspslos,” her eyes 
beginning to twinkle, ‘apa be ssys he should 
make s point of looking bebind every closed 
door if be were you, before the ring was on 
your finger.” 

** Box bis ears, or tell bim I will,” I cried, 
with a bappy jeavgh; and then I set to work 
and packed my things, for the very next day 
I was going to start for Germany. 

Colonel Mordavnt, or Percival as I must 
ca)} bim pow, took me vp to town, snd on the 
delights of that joorney I cond owell for ever 
if I only had the time, bos 1 baven 't, 

On the plasform at Padoington, whom 
should I mees but Guiléford Mayhew! He 
came at me with a quicker step than asnal, 
bust stopped dead sbors on seeing my companion, 
looking over my shoulder as if in search of 
somebody, 

‘What are you looking for?” I asked, 
ratber upwisely. 

“Your chayperon,” icily. 

“We don’t want one, do we, Roy?” and 
Percival stepped forward cheerfally, taking a 
bag from my band. 

‘Miss Trevor is going to visit her parents 
in Germany, and I have promised to see her 
safely to the boat," 





“ Very good of you, I'm sure,” stiffly, as if 
he had swallowed hie own smart litsie cane. 
“I would have done it instead if she bad asked 
me.” 

“ Bat that would not have suited my ideas 
of propriety,” with his most charming smile. 
“If you will stand by Mise Trevor for & 
moment, I will go and see afser a carriage. 

“ You might have told me,” with reproach- 
ful eyes, as soon as we were left alone. 

* Bat you guessed it long ago, before 1 knew 
it myeelf,” I said, humbly. 

« When is it to be?" his voice quite husky. 

I didn’t think he could have cared 8 
much. 

“In Jaly. Will you come?” 

“ Yes, if you will let me stend by your 
side,” he said, slowly, ‘‘ put on the ring, and 
take the vow—not to look on and see another 
man doit!” 

Poor Guildford! he won't break bis heart, 
bu he made me feel atrociously uncomfortable 
for five minutes. 

My parents were delighted to see me, 
charmed with their — son-in-law, re, 
at the happy future before us. 

In July we were waested at the Bat 
Legation, Paris, and in August we 
under triumphal arches, amidet the deafening 
shouts of the tenants, to the dear old mgt 
where I had known the greatest bappinest 
my life, 

Effie stood on the steps with the brightest 
of smiles on her pretty face— Basil Conyers 
her side, Miss Mordaunt actually 
behind. 

Lone Hall looked like a beautifal old = 
grown young again. There wae a large ® 
of servants to welcome use. Tne west wiDé 
had been rebuilt, the whole house refurnished, 
and, more wonderful than all, there ws® + 
speck of dust to be seen on the marble 
the hall! 

[THE END.]} 
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|BERTHA FLONG HERSELF UPON HUGH'S BREAST, RECEIVING THE SHOT IN HER OWN SHOULDER!) 


NOVELETTE—concl uded.} 
A CHILD OF CIRCUMSTANCE. 


eR 


CHAPTER V. 

TEERE was great ditrmay when it was found 
Bertha bad tekem matiers into her own bands 
and gopeaway. Mre. Selwyn was for engeg. 
ing detectives at once to follow and bring 
back tbefvgitnve, Bot Hough negatived tbis 
Propesa); om no acconont shovld there be a 
icands}, a»o be boped by bis cwn efforts to 
discover bis runaway wife. He wondered if 
be bad beem 100 bareh with her, but desided 
that be bad only puniebed her as ebe deserved. 

“I loved ber so,” was the ccmplaint of his 
beart, “1 sroeted my wealth, my bopovr to 
her, I wovld bave given my life for ber, if 
need bad been; snd she never Joved me;” 
then bis avnt’s voice broke in upon his bitter 
reverie, — 

“And when you find her, Hugh, what will 
jou do?” 

“ Bripg ber back,” 

“Bus if she prove obttinate, and won't 
relurn ?” 

4 “] bave the Jaw on my side,” harsbly, 

and in epite of al) tha has passed, my wife 
Must pot be a penviless wencerer. Perbaps 
the will weary of ber self-imposed exile, and 
return of ber free will.” 

“ Dovbslees, when ebe finds hereelf reduced 
{0 Want,” bitterly. “Oh! how I was ée- 
ceived }"’ 

* Not to bitterly as J." 

“Poor boy! Well, Hugh, I eball stay here 
until you bring me some pews; my partial 
blindness vovlo only mske me a bindrence to 
}00; and ebovld ycn find her, Hugh, don’s be 
tco bareh with ber; remember, from what 
class the epprong, ano people cf tbat sort are 
Spt to be cerperate when bard pressed. Yond 
Would not like her death on your conscience,” 





_ He ebuddered as he went out into the frosty 


air. 

“‘ Her death ! Could he picture his beautiful 
Bertha lying stiff and silent for ever, given 
over to tho earth worms, hidden from him for 
ever?" Oh, Heaven !’’ he cried in his wrup 
heart, “give her back to me, and I wil 
pardon ail.” ‘i 

At the station he could learn no tidings, 80 
be travelled on to town, and interviewed Mr. 
Chandler, the late Miss Rogers’ solicitor, but 
be had very litsle to tell, and nothing that 
could lead to ber detection, 

“You bad better bave professional assist- 
ance, sir; you can do nohing without it. 
Why, if Mre, Severin ie sti)) in 1own, you may 
rely ppon it tbat sbe bas bidden herself where 
you would never think of searching ; and your 
looking for ber would be hke bunting for a 
beedle ina baystack. I know the lacy well, 
having often seen ber at Rilestone, and she 
always struck me as being very resolute and 
decidecly clever. You bave no chilo’s play 
before you. And pardon me, Mr. Severin, 
although 1 acmit sbe bas been radly in the 
wrong, I consider ber punishment exceeds her 
cffence ; ad to eo much beanty and refinement 
one might well concede a point.” 

Bot before be finished speaking Hugh bad 
left the ¢ ffice, holoing bis bead very bigh, and 
looking cissgreeably determined, He stayed 
in town several dayr, but was at aes obliged 
to confess the Jawyer's advice bad been good, 
and going to Scotland Yard, engeged the 
eervices of one of the sblest detectives of the 
day. Then. wesry snd discoursged, he 
returned 10 Mrs. Selwyn and Scarboro’. 

Day after day passed, and still no news of 
or from Bertba, and Hogh tired of inaction, 
Getermined to vieis bis estate at Trinidad. 

Mrs. Selwyn wept and entreated bim to re- 
consider bis cecieson, but be was firm. 

“That fellow Dopsto isa ecamp, and the 
place is going to ruin, ; the long voyage will 
do me good,” 





*'BatlI shall never see you again; you are 
bound to be shipwrroked,”’ ek 

** Not necessarily.” 

" Or catch a fever, and die out there with 
no one to care for you ; don't go, Hogh.” 

“If I etay in England I eball lose my 
senses; and I have left all necessary instruc- 
tions with Petit. Then one can travel £0 
quickly now-a-days, that if you need me, I can 
soon be with you,” and seeing it was uselers 
to attempt to coerce him she desisted. 

He escorted ber back to Olevebead where 
he spent three long heavy days before start. 
ing on bis journey, and meanwhile no news 
came of the lost wife. 

If Hogh could bave seen her then even his 
wrung and aching heart would have been 
tonched to pity ; she was lying in her dingy 
lodging, weak and ill, very near to death’s 
door, and her malady was a low fever, con- 
sequent upon her trorbles. 

be doo'or came and went at first, sbaking 
his head very suggestively, them growing more 
hopefal in words and looks as bis patient's 
splendid constitution seemed likely to pull her 
throvgh. 

She -was never unconscious, but always 
crvelly, keenly alive to ber miserable position, 
and the awfal gulf she bad dug between her- 
self and the man she loved now with all her 


soul, 

Through all her long illness, through all the 
tedious hours of the long day Lottie French 
pursed her, ministered to ber wants, was 66 
gentle and watchful as an experienced sister 
from some borpital. , 

At night Mrs. Moggins sat . whilst 
Lottie went to play her part the grand 
ballet at the Thespian, 

In those days Bertha learned much of the 
goodness of the poor to each other, much of 
the beanty of self denial, and begun to wonder 
how she could ever have been ashamed that 
she was one of them. 

All her beautifal hair had been cut off, and 
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- esr a : " ioe : ; a : i a a= hagtre ggg sss a eS 
she was the very ghost of herself, pale and | Windover. He looked up with a picasani; Hugh had intended going to his estat 
thin, looking years older than on the day she | smile as the girl entered, Trinidad, Doubtless he had carried ont thie 
fled from Hugh, Bai the lovely face was ‘Mra, Ferne, I hops you have not come for | intention, and was now abont to put his dz 
lovelier now with its exprassion of satiness; | farther advice? "’ of bettering tha condition cf the oot eam 


the proud mouth bad grown sweeter, despite 
its downward droop, and her eyes “the haunt 
of woe,” were sad with a cadnesmpaseing all 
words, 

** Lottie,” she said one day, when she was 
on the road to reeovery, ‘ bring me the glaea; 
please ; I wantitolook at this poor ghost of me, 
How ouriously * my head feels, since T 
lost my lait: have you done with it 
all?” 

‘* gave itto a hairdreser ma'am, who'll 
make it/up, somehow, co thatyon can fasten it 

hike,” and.she moved to the bedside, 


corsplags Toad 


plass, 

Bérthetook if fronrher, and after looking 
Se ee ee 
hid! Her'face among the pillows: ‘Ne ons 
would revognife: me now; even He would 
woareely know me,” 

“Bat er strength, nra‘aans; your: | 

lreturnm, Oh! howl wish 
you: tell me where your frends live: 






write to them. There ii your 
you have been moss good — 
Ww youwill respees oonfidenes I 
. I have nota friend inal ie: 


the sympathetio listener, concealing n 

but her name, and when she had. 

Lottie clasped her thin hands in Ber own 
warm, toil-worn fingers; and prayed her to go 
back to her husband, 

‘‘ He will forgive youin time” ske urged, 
‘‘and because you wronged him you should 
submit yourself to your pusishatent, an#@ try’ 
by your submission to prove how worry you 
are. Yon seo, dear lady, nothing can set aside 
the vows you made at.the altar.” 

“Bat you don't uuderetemi,. Lotiie; he 
never forgives deceit, an@ had hedoved mie less 
hewould have been lees angry. I havetramp!cd 
on his-atsongest; patvions, outraged bis pride | 
@nd honoun, and he will semember these things 
until thaday of, his-death. No, ne, I cannot 
@° back; Lconld mot daily see the: change: in | 
dim and liver’ 

‘' Bat yeussaidihecpoke of, goiag away, aad 
wheu he, wae milés off,, and, could ne. longer 
see you, Hie Imast would: grow sofser, until 
regen tmsne! wey ‘to, longieas for you. 


gave. 
Oh, my dew. lady! why. should you spoil " 


your own life and his?” 

And then, to-dien Git may; Bestaaburstiinto 
bitter-sobe. 

“ Heshould: haved compassion on me! 
He should: kave: thoughY of my mounstdl 
childkeod Odubdenme expect agit roared as 
I was to have a vesynics sensat honour? 
Lote) lhetties yourhavs hwe been an angel 
to mey show me. still forsher gsodaess! I 
oannoty Iewilbnoty Lidare- not: go back; tench | 
nie: how! to. earn my bread; ump money is | 
almost gone; this wretched iliness bua 
itell’ . 

« Then yor are revoleed to hide yourself?” 
wittfally, “WVeil, of course, tiw'am; you 
muet dv ae you think Hest. But beftre you 
begin work you muat get stronger. I supyore 
you'll be teying for & plate’ as ‘companion or | 
governess’?! | 

“No, of nof I want to say good tye to 
al? thaw reminds meofcry old! fifo.” 

“And you would not like: to jolt w Ballet 
corps fdr your HusBaad’s sabe; if’ not your 
owe? Really; Mts. Firne, | would may waita 
week or so, and then ast Dr, Wiadover, he 
will help yoo if He-can, avd’ be id clever in 
floding w.wey ovo! @iflitalties, 

So decided to wait until strength 
cane te ter, and thiy was'siowly. Bat'at fast, 
when she was reduced very neatly to want, 
che was eiromg enought to seek out Doctor 


I have, dootor, but of aw different 
I want you to tell mo how toliva; my 
money is nearly gone, and beside Mies French 
(vito sent ino here) [ have not «a friendin the 
world.’’ 

‘‘Hamph! where's your husband ?"’ 

‘*T do not know,” she said, with lowered 


board, but Tf undasetand your ; please 
state by what fameyou eee gmat ers 

* Bessie Strange.” 

‘Very well, I'll see about the matter, and 
communicate with you in the oonrze of forty 
sight hours. Good-bye, Mrai— MiswS trange— 
I am giad to see 80 great an improvement in 
you,” and he shook hands with her warmly, 

“Two or three days ater she reesived a 
note fronr hint bidding her go to fhe hospital,, 
and telling her to be hopefal, a3 ber.adrmideion! 
there wad as. good as assured, And ago it! 
proved ; a week later Bertha hati packed her! 
small belcngings, Had bidden L4‘sie good-bye,; 
and was installed as nursé at Shadwell. 

4*T will come and ses yon as oftsh aa‘ I can, 
Lottie,” she said, affectionately, ‘and I never, 
never shall forget alt your goodness t5 me,” 

“Ti was nothing,” Lottia fatsered, “O68, 
dear lady, How I shall mitss.you.” 

Sothey parted with kisses and*tears, Lottie 
going back to her uncorgenfel lite, to the-daily, 
hoarly swruggié for bread, and Bertha. to 

and herself in the sérvise af others. She 

id not like her work, bitetic gave her whole 
energies to it, wae 80 ténder add skilfal 
that she was quickly a favourite with doators 
and patients, who wove impdssible romances 
concerning this. git] with the sweet, pale: face 
and sorrowfal mouth. The weeks orépt on, 
and she Heard‘ nothing of Haugh, sought to 
Hear, nothing léet she should Hetray herself, 

** He ia Happier withont me, " ste thougtit ; 
‘we aro Beas apatt. If I'had stayed with 
him he. would Have to hate me,” 

So ste wernt'on Her way, patiently, doing 

mance, for all Her*afn,, anaonaeions that-her 
ifé was, benutifal in ite self-abneyation and 
unfleggiog labour; and all Her nature was 

ed by sfiliotion, nntil she became indeed 
that Bertha Hagh had prondly believed her. 

Phe had been jast a year af Shadwell when 
one morning opening.a daily, her eye fail.upon 
thid advertisement : 

“Wanted, for Trinidad, % respectable 
and capable; women te act as matron. ih 2 
hotme:;; ntost) be: ct pstfcrof-teacbiag theyusaal 
course cf act ordimuay Hogiisit educatiom Alao 
an aesistens rastrer. Apply to/Mre- Selwyn, 
Selwyn Loégge, Cievehtad, os Me. Baczows, 
Solicitor, Ivylane.” 


“What did it mean?” she gsaked herasif 





Jing wp said,— 
of 


new . . olieg and 
wegroes in his employ into execution, Oat 
if ene could obtain thia\ most desirabig poat | 
ifske conld bat ba noarhim., Tasn came thy 
resolve to visit Mt. Barrows, Portanstely it 
wae her day of leave, and, dressing, shq went 
ou’, taking “ bue”’ to Lottic’sladvings, 
fouud her at home, aud busy avtiens!, altho 
there was less necessity to work go bard now 
her mother having recently died. Aver thei 


| first greetings were over, Borchu toukous the 


paper and showed her friend ths 
ment, which Lottie read ia silence, themdygy. 


siieaia show needs Trinidad 1s algae 
show me this. Trinid id 8 lougway 
off, ae he = - ’ / 
On yes, thousa: miles; bal Dd@e not 
think of that, My husband is there.ang ] 


fam goieg to him—if I cao, Tro mate ft 


doubtless for the Home he Ase Built op 

hisvestate;’ ia 
“Oh, matam, do you mean it?’ 

are you going to carry out your 

whe ure ?* 


him ever 
<P caal dgeas tate and wear 


"Tnaiienemei bene onreelt om 
or another,’’ ited 
“Shall 7 I think not, Lottie, Law not a 
” with # note of bitterness 


md you mus not try todiseuade 


me from my Absence ffom him 
is worse than P av ae thonght I could bear 
it buvl con's, I ona't;’’ wildty. “1 mastbe 
newer Kita, or I etiait-die. ” 

Lottie waited antil she had grown quiet 

. then she said,— 

“Well, ma’am, if you're strong enough to go 
through with this, [’ll not say auother word; 
batiit.you go, you must not leave me behind, 
Iamall alone, I hate my work, and would be 
giad to get into comfortable service.” 

“ You are in earnest, Lotsie?”’ 

‘* Yes, ma’am !| why not?” 

“Very, well! dress qnickis, and well go 
down +6 Ivy Lane. Mr. Barrows is my 
husband's solicitor, but he has never seen me; 
and, Lottie, l'll be “spékeswomun.’ 

They found Mr; Barrowa ‘basy in his office: 
when they entered, he looked up with a slightly 
Borett expreesibnh, ctanged to one‘ of 
friterest’ when he saw two pretty’ young 
ovédtures, pate, with artibus; eaget faces. 
Bartha adtaticed tovhia’ dédi, axtd ‘hy tidaght 
witat w pity if was she choui? wear tite dit- 
figating bondet and cfontx. 

‘© We Have called,’’ she said, in aquidt, low 
woids'* it réferenca to au ut vertidement in the 
Titan. 

Ob, yee! You tosan Mr. Séverid’s. Were 
you ane of. epplyittg for the sifdntions 

ef ” 

“Yea; T believe I am oanrpetent fo accept 
the post’ of matron, and’ my Kuowledg? of 
nursing might be cf some service.” 

“Ié undoabtedly would, bat you ate very 
young. Are your friend ‘agrevabit you 
go ? Lhd 

‘‘ Myself and my friend are orpliame; we 
Kavé'no'ote to consatt in the nratter.”’ 

“ And this—this young person would ye 
agéitthht mutton,” - 

Yow, sit!” Lortie answered, nervously; "! 
thibk' I. conld give sasistactios.”’ 

Mr: Barrows looked aaziously: trot ote 1 
the other, wondering im whuv fhshion they 
Hind bevome soquatntel’. Berstta spoke is 
veffned, resolute tones; the ovtter was evitiently 
cf the people, and as evidently nervous. b 

“ Of course you understand you miuct fitnis 
a rere: reforendes, Mivs”- ‘ 

“Straege,” gid Bertha. “On yes; Cat 
quits sare mty testimonial: would satisty yon 
aid you have bat’toapply to the ama fron 
Sha wet Hiatal. The cteryy inst of 

ji it wi on’ rity, ” 
“Very wal you had’ Bost give me your 








again and again; then she ‘eme» Bered that 


adatesses, that I may write you it necessary; 
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eae ‘ ‘ 
ani ofasarse you would wish to bear partion. | 
lst’ ‘The matron ia'expeored to preside over j 
a hoae containiag sworty girls, ranging from | 
the age of fiva to fourteen, Bhe is to teach 
them to road, wiite wad sew, and give them 
gomeinstructior ic honceh Ndsvork, Hex salary 
would be fitzy pounds per annom, and all 
fonnd. Tie assistant would share those daties 
and ber wages ave fixed 2% eighteen pounde— 
alifoand, Zach avast biga am agreement to 
yomain three yeors ia De, Severin'’s service, 
at the expization of which term ho will 
pay home+-sroand otess.’”’ 

“Prank yon,’ said Beziha; the terres would 
suit us adenitably, amd I only trnat we may be 
the lucky @pplicaxts, wesbell hopo te hear 
from-you shortly.” 

He rose and cpened the door for: tiem, and 
evhe glancedafter Bertiva, thougint, “ What a 
pityatus: Severia is married; that pretty nurse 
would! hawo beem just the wife for him,” 
Then he went back to hia cffico to wait the 
advent of other applicaate; bat theese were 

few. Trinidad was co'far away, and 
galaries: offered not: large enoagh #0 induce 
many, to take such a voyage; co after a few 

of waiting, Mr. Barrowa went to Bertha, 

“Ji think we-sbali detiga upon you, Miss 
Sirange;’ he said, pleasantly, ‘ aithoagh, 
i »yOU are over young. for such a post; 
bat your references arc moro than tatisfactory, 
end'Mr. Severin decicedly stated the matron 
must not be too old to enter:into tha thoughts 
and rot yonng girlas You. wilt pleace 
be ready: tovsters om the twenty-fifth of mext 
month, and I shall seeare your pessege in the 
Mayflower. I you would preter: iz, I will try to 
makei time to escort’ you dewn to Senth 
ampton.”” 

“Qi no, thank you,"’ said Bertha, this 
being tha-Jast thing she wiseed. ‘‘ Lam used 
te travdliing alone; comcequentiy: is is um 
neceagasy to trenble you.” 

“Very weil, I hope you wili havea pleasant 
voyhge; aadoas Mr, Severin wili meet you at 
Porte! Spatin: I. avemno dears concerning your 
eaearzival.. I think these is nothing more to 
say, and-so-I'll nos take up yeur time, Good 
bye, Mies Strange.” 

“Good bye, and thank yom for your gacd- 
amein electing me,” and when ba was gone 
she. leaned a moment against the: wall, taint 
andes with the rapturaofthethought, ‘I 
am going $o see hia; I shall seo bim, and 
heat hicespeak. Oh}; Heaven! Iicoald die of 
my: jog," 

She handily knew how to posscss her soul 

th.pstience. until she Guy of) hcr departure 
astiveds but-it came at last, and she travelled 
te Southamwpten ia company with 


CHAPTER VI. 


_ Dey reached: Port of Spain at-nesn on an 
intensely hot day, and having struggled 
throughia:orowd of people of si nationalities 

colours, were accosted by 2 gentlemen, 
none other than Hagh, 

He looked keenly 91 the two women, Lottie’s 
pensive: pretty face flashing and 'valing. with 
feez of detection. Beroha’e-slight.figure, in ita 
nurse's dress, looking strange in saoh & piaes, 
and then. be wondered why she. wore these dis- 
figuring clesaes, 

He conld not gneas of what.fashion, was: the 
Upper paré of her face; bat the lowerremindsd 
him strangely of Bertha's, only, indeed, the 
ted. ipehad a monurnfol.cuzve; and Berthw’s 
‘had hean only proud. 

‘Am L speabing to Miss Strange?” he 
Stked, wad. she: replied in the afiiemativa, in 
tueh low tonesishat he could coaroely hear. 
“ What s psculian voice’ he thought} bat’ he 
butont hishand in frenkiweloome: “ b thank | 
youifox coming se fatto help in my scheme; 
i wad a risk for yeu: Now I'm afraid we | 
must pay a visit teitha Castom House, but it | 
will seen be over; then I'lk drive: you, both +} 
home, and while we go I own give you some | 
details of your work. You find the heat | 





trying?” as Bertha drew a deep, gasping 
breath, 

‘* At firat, yes; bat I shall soon grow ac- 
ousiomed to it, but just now the strangencas 
of the scene puzzles me,"* 

Isom the Custom Horse Hagh led therm to 
the residence of a friend, where be had etabled 
hia horae, and having taken some refreshments 
they started at. a:brisk trot for Mont §». Mer. 
Lottie exctaiming now pad again, at she beanty 
of the trees, the goryeous ecarlet, yellow aad 
purple flowers whioh grow freely alowg the 
strests, Thon they were out om a-cteep and 
narrow road, overhung with trees and orespers 
of every description, noisy with tho sirange 
cries of stramge birds. 

“There: are twenty pupils for you im all)” 
Hugh eaid, turning to leok atthe pile, quiet 
matron, “ but only tem live ia the hows ; the 
other: tenare too young to betaken entirely 
from their parents: My neighbosrs:teld me t 


am doing » fovlish ting, that\it: world bo , 


wizer to let this genoration grow up as ignorant 
and vicious aa'the last, bot I refuse to be con- 
vineed ; in fact, obstinacy is nry atrovg poi. 
I may ssy, Mies Strange, that from the: first 
you must exercise great firmners, or your 
seholars will prove too many for you.” 

‘I will do my best” 

“ What a tacifurn creature!" he thought, 
whilst from behind ber glasses sisa. wae study. 
ing hie face. How worn and old he leoked ; 
a rdhow sternly his eyes:gazed: out from under 
the level bro wa; evidently she had not snffered 
alone, and. sie longed to’ fling Herself at bis 
feet, to pray bis pity and pardon, bat: knew 
how vain such prayera) would: bs; and so 
restrained hersolf. 

‘ Phere is. the Home; he said pointing’ to 
a long low house, with a deep verandah 
running round, shaded ky graces curtains, and 
positively, covered: with blosroms of! every 
imeginable: shade and scent; Opposite the 
Home, bot at: m great! diktance from it, 
stood Mont. St Mer, Mr. Severin’s: own 
residence. Ags they drew nearer they saw 
Ohineso:coolies! santnegroce veattcred bere and 
there, the men af! work on: the: estate; the 
womerm nursing babies at the doors of their 
weoden bnts, or sersaming scraps of infor- 
mation to-cach other. 

Haugh drove hist compasions up the broad 
drive, and-at: the sound of wheels w tall Tudian 
woman omrro out upon the verandah, £0 
gorgeously olad that the eyes positively ached 
looking on her splendour. She wore a white 
skirt reaching to her ankles, which were 
ornamented, like her. wrists, with heavy 
bangles, a short scarlét jacket, and a veil of 
ooarea yellow ganze Whiclt enveloped her from 
hewsdito fant, 

‘Phat ise Hephzibah,” Hogi said, “ my 
housekeeper; asc) I lend her you for'the day. 





She: wil) initiate you into’ the mysteries of | 


the place; your pupils: you will! net ses! until 
tomerrow. Now | wilt go, as you: mustaused 
rest; bn’ i will.come up in the. coobof'the sven- 
ing to disouspaffuirs:with you.” 

As he drove off Bertha locked after him 
with tremulous lips and tear dieored eyes, 

‘Oh husband, husband!” she whieporad, 
‘‘socnsay earé yet sofar; ob Heaven; help mo 
te he brave and patient:’’ 

Teen: Lottie touched her aynr warnively 
and. she followed Hephaibaty in silence to a 
large room farnished wit loweginy chairs, 
gtasa® mate, ads a@ piano: This’ was her 


espevial room, aud, sitting down; sberamoved | FC 


her little: close bonunsekeawd smeothed the 
rofilsd. biaek tresses: with her Hemds, and 
Hepbzibah  Hovered: aheat on) “hospitable 
thoughts intent.’’ Therm seemed to:bs some- 
thing weighing omher miad, too, and Bertiia, 
who was quick tonoticreuct things, terned 
to her-winn a feiendiy smitey— 

‘+ Harve yott anything ‘toctell ue?’’ 

“ Yes, than wilt know socom; he Lae been 
heremgaim,” she anid, in a mysteriousaud awe- 
stricken vstine: 

‘Who baw bees?" half believing the 
woman dementeth ‘* I donot understand.” 

‘+ He, the: wicked, tite cruel dog Donato, 


prowling and prowling, like the wolf he'is; let 
the master havea care of himeelf; if is nos 
good to him Donato wisher,”’ 

“What ther? Ant who is the man you 
epeskt of 2" trying to Keep calm. 

“ He waseteward, missy, before the mscter 
came, and he treated'‘all of us like the brutes, 
and the master he said thon’ shalt go, and 
Donato he never forgives.” 

‘You think he intends bodily harm to Mr. 
Severin—titat he would kill him i? he could? 
Speak out, and do not be afraid.” 

Hephzitah nodded her head mary times, 
and waited, with her bright eyes fixed on the 
matron’s pale face, Bertha was. silent a 
moment then she said,— 

“Does the master Know of thia?”’ 

‘Yeu, but always he langhs wheal teil hia 
that the snake lurkain the grass, andds ready 
to strike; and Donato, heia too wise to bs 
eought, and I thoughtija my boldness I will 
«ycak to the lady, and he will listen to her, 
for the master is good and hind, and Hephzibah 
boy go mourning all hex daysif harm befell 

im.” 

“Tam afraid Mr, Severin would construa 
anything I might say as an impertinence. 
You see we are such strangers ; but Iwill help 
you inyour watch, Hephzibah, and if necessary 
will caution him.” 

‘The woman looked but half. satisfied, but 
did not presume to say more, only busied her- 
self clearing.away the remnants of themeal she 
bad prepared, whilst Bertha and Lotiie sat ia 
the verandah, each with a book. in her hand, 
but neither reading, 

Bertha was full.of anxiety and fear for 
Haugh; Lottie was wondering how long, they 











{eauld suecessfaily: dupe-him; it'was. terribly 
| hot; and, perhaps) bothJonged forthe breath 
of Eaglishrair, the caol. green and.grey laad- 
; Scape asa rest from the gozgeons beauty before 
{ them. 

In. the, evening, Hugh. came up anf ex- 
| plained all his,plaasand wishes to,the matron, 
| Waxing somewhat angry at her, constrained 
{manner and short answers. ‘She is-a mere 
imaechine,” he. thought, ‘and I, wanted a 

eman,” 


Ww , 

Bat. when he entered. the long, sekoslreon, 
; Uawseen’ by’ Bertha, the. following day, he 
j altered his-opiaion ; she-wascbusy teaching the 
| elder clase,. which. was composed) of. negrocs, 
! coolies, and: two yellow, impassive-Chiness. 
| Hemade sign to Lostie, who had ecen his 
‘entrance, to: take no.novies of him; and he 
jstcod watching Bertha‘s. patienca. witn the 
stupid, her. graeione kiadlinesa to. all, until 
! re: comld. bear. is uo longer ;, her! manxer re- 
' minded him.so of. hia. loat wile, or. rather what 
| ho-bad fondly believed her to be. Headvanced 
| to the centre of the rcom, ami Bertha tarned 
quickly. 
| “E beg. your pardon,’” she said, ia ow stiff 
way, “I ditnot:kne w youcwere here.” 

“T' bawe been bers: some tite: mow) and I 

confécavumy telf'very pleased with ypur'method 

‘of. teaching’; the:gicia omamot faibto:profit by 
| yourinstyostions; MisaStrwnge,’’ 

‘“Thanis you:” 

“TY have been thinkipg that I could. spare 
Hepbzivah) twice wesk  toogive theese: young 
| people some lessons im cookeny:s Would you 
| object to suchcan aerang ae’ 

‘No ; it) woutd be good for'thens.” 

‘+L thimk sm Ia everythingiag comtfortableas 
weould wish?" 
| “ Oh ! yess thant you.’” 
| s* You muntcoommup ta the house: when you 
ithavethe.opportanity andiaclimation I dare 


| say Hephzttmld. oon taakertsimgs agreeable for 


{you and Mies Preach; Iikeepe a: very small 
-gtaff ot servants, onty my bouskeeper and a 
negrm J. hate: a place to be overram with 
, ond I won't-admita Chinese; I confess 
to a prejadice sgainst them.’ 

Atter this Bagh appeared very frequently 
at the-Home; bat his acqusintance with the 
matron did not progrese:very satisfactorily, in 
fact Ke rather diviilked her’; Her‘ ma@orer'was 80 
gonstvaized, she was so reserved, and he 
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always felt at a disadvantage with her, being 
unable to look her in the eyes. 

Hepbzibah bad told him how beantifally 
the lady sang ; but he could never induce her 
to sing before him, and rarely ever to play. 

Three months passed, and as Hephzibah had 
never referred to she subject of Donato, Bertha 
had almost forgotten her fears, and thought 
the woman had been the victim of her own 
imagination ; but one day, when she had come 
to the Home with a basket of fine frait, she sat 
in the verandah, talking in a desultory fashion, 
when euddenly she leant forward and touch- 
ing Bertha’s band, whispered,— 

** Look!" 

Following the direction of her gaze, Bertha 
saw & man stealing along under cover of the 
shrubs and tall growing flowers; a man lithe 
and willowy, supple as.a snake, with a cruel, 
terrible face, evidently a Creole, and watching 
she saw him steal nearer the house, and her 
heart stood still with fear lest he should find 
Hagh sleeping in the verandah and stab him 
in hie sleep. 

She caught up a huge sunshade, and with- 
out a word stepped ont into the heat and 
burden of theday, Hephzibah following swiftly 
and silently. 

Bertha almost ran, she must reach the 
house before Hugh's enemy, and careless of 
the danger of walking in the open, under such 
@ sun, she left the shelter of the trees, and 
bent her steps toward Mont Sr. Mer. In an 
incredibly short time she stood under the 
shelter of the verandah, panting and pale, and 
Hagh was looking up at her in great surprise, 


who watched him go, cried in her wrung 
heart ‘‘ On God, keep him safe.” 

After that she watched his goings and 
comings all unknown to him, and when her 
duties would allow it followed him at a safe 
distance, hoping that her mere presence might 
be his safeguard. Bot to her horror, she 
began to notice signe of disaffection among 
some of the negroes ; mutterings as Hugh went 
about amongst them, inspecting this or that, 
and she knew that the Creole bad been at work 
there, She spoke of this to Hugh, but he 
laughed at it, telling her she only imagined 
theese things, that his servants were devoted to 
him, and he trusted one and all. 

One day as she walked in the woods, she 
heard a sudden rustling bebind her and tuarn- 
ing found herself face to face with Donato; 
she was startied and afraid, but was wise 


— 


aS 
the way, are you going over to Vincent's te. 


count of his daughter’s recent marriage—to. 
morrow the servants bave their treat, and all 
mine are going, 80 the place will be pretty 
quiet.” 

“I should prefer staying here; 
matron and her Fidus Achates go?” 

“No; they have declined emphatically 
Mies Strange does not care for junkets and 
balis, I fancy she has had some heavy trouble 
lately. she doesn't look a happy womar, | 
say, old fellow, you'll have to be content with 
bachelor's fare for one day. I haven’s the 
conscience to keep Hepbzibah at home, 

* Pray don’t on my account, I’m used to 
roughing it ;’’ and so it was settled the honge. 
keeper shonld go. 

“Are you wiee,” Bertha asked Hagh, when 


does the 





enough to hide this, and the Creole. springing 

to her side, laid his bano on her shoulder; 

— and eaid ** Who and what are 
on?” 

“— I am the matron of the Home” she said 

calmly, although the throbbing of her hearit. 

almoet choked her— “ whatdo you want with | 


me?” | 


** Do you know me?’’ he questioned, never. 
releasing bis hold of her. 

** Yes ” you are Torrens Donato; the man 
who cheated his master, and ill used his. 
servants.” 


they met in the morning, “are you wise to 
leave the house and grounds so wholly un. 
protected ?"’ 

‘Well, Imay not be wise, but I’ve a little 
faith left in mankind yet,” he said frigidly, 
and the hot blood rushed over her throat snd 
face; her lips quivered a moment, and seeing 
this Hugh added hastily: ‘I know I seem 
uncouth and ungratefal, Miss Strange, alshough 
I don't intend to be either ; bat don’t you shink 
your fear of Donato is becoming quite a mono. 
mania with you?” 

‘Perhaps is ie,” she answered in a hurt 


morrow; there are to be fine doings on ac.. 





“ Mies Strange! what has happened? You 
are as white aga ghost, and have been running 
in this beat.” 

"I wae obliged to come, " she 
were in danger; the man Donato is lurking 


about the place—I saw him; and his coming ' 


means no good to you.” 
Hogh rose. 


“ I think you are unnecessarily alarmed, | 
Miss Strange, but I thank you for your | 


interest in me, and I am going to look for this 
ecoundrel.”* 

“ On no, no!" she cried in greatest agitation, 
** you must not, shall not go alone : there will 
be murder done—I read it in that man’s face,” 


the matron wae a bysterical woman. 

“ I am stronger than he; and he’s too great 
& coward to show up in the daylight.” 

Bertha stood before him nervonily, clasping 
and unclasping her hands, and her very lips 
were white as she asked. 

* Do you go armed, Mr. Severin ? 

* Yee ; with my fists; they are an English- 
man's legitimate weapons ; please allow me to 
pases, Mies Strange. I cannot have my people | 
terrorised by this reffian.” 

Bat she held her ground. 

“If you go, I go too. You are my country. 
man and have been kind to me; with or with- 
out your permi:sion, I accompany you.” 

* What foolery ! A woman is always in the 
way in time of danger, and while we stand 
talking here Donato will escape, Mies Strange, 
jou must see I owe it to myself and people, 
to track the econndrel.’’ 

* Very well, bat I go with you; I am neither 
nervous nor bysterical.'’ 

Hough was seriously angry, but one glance 
at the resolute month. told him it was useless 
to argue the point farther with her, so he 
strode out, Bertha keeping pace with him as 
best she conid. It is needless to say Donato 
was invisible, and had left no track behind 
him ; and after weary searching, Hugh walked 
back to the Home with the matron. 

“ With the best intentions in the world,” 
he said coldly, you have done precisely the 


4 i) you 


As she flang the words at him, he made as) tone, and turned proudly away. 
though to strike her, bus she did not wives, | ** You are very rough on her, poor soul,” said 
and with his thin lips drawn back from his Dootor Dinwiddy. ‘I couldnt trest her so 
teeth he snarled ‘‘ Take care how far you go; cavalierly for the life of me; and say what 
it ia dangerous to offend me. Bat I do not yon will, she cares for you more than it is well 
fight with women, and you, take a word of she shoald, Does she know your wife is still 
warning— when your master walks, let him alive? 
walk alone, or I will serve youasI havesworn; ‘Ihave nevertold her. I do not suppose 
to serve him ; then he vanished assilentlyand she knows even that Iam married ; bat I 
swiftly as he came, and Bertha sat down on | hope, I believe, you are mistaken. I’m sure 
the roots of a hoge tree sick and faint. What I've never given her any cauce to like me. I 
must she do? Haogh would listen to no warn- | have always been rather rude than otherwise 
ings of hers, would take no precautions against foher. Bat let us get home to luncheon; how 
his wily enemy; and at any hour the fatal’ quiet the place is without the folks,” and he 
blow might be strack, her darling snaiched ont | talked of other things, hoping to forget 
of this world of life and light. Diowiddy’s words. Bas the matron’s face 

Oh, the thought was too terrible; she must’ haunted him (at least what he knew of it), 


; Watoh over him day and night ; never be heed- | made him remember his lost wife more 


pas- 
, less, never forgetful that d ae near; and sionately, lon ly, and Dinwiddy did 
“Nonsense? Hogh said sharply, thinking if ene mp apne ,Sionately, more longingly y 


if need wers must be ready to lay down her not find his host the most cheerfnl company. 
life that his might be spared; and then she} Asthe day wore on Lottie and Bertha 
said, between a smile and a sob “ He will know walked to the adjoining woods, where such 





Opposite to what you should ; had you not 
delayed me, I should have caught my worthy | 
steward.” 
“ Or met your death,” she answered as, icily | 
as he had spoken; “I only did my duty,” and 
she lefs him abruptly. 
** What a strange woman she is,”’ he thought 
as he tarned towards the house, whilst ahe | 


1 loved him and forgive me,” 





OHAPTER VII. 


A pay or two after, a friend of Hugh’s came 
over from Port of Spain; he was an Irishman 
and a doctor, bioff and hearty, a trifle too 
fond of horse play and practical jokes, but 
thoroughly good-hearted and kind, He was’ 
enthusiastic over the improvements Hugh had. 
made, and voted the Home perfect in ita way. | 

‘*The matron,” he said as they sat over’ 
their wine, ‘strikes me as being a superior! 
person, I fancy would be rather pretty | 
without those disfiguring spectacles, but she 
bas 8 queer way with her.” 

* Yes; I have been terribly annoyed by her' 
lately ; she will insiet that my life isin danger, | 
simply because Donato has been seen loitering | 
round the place, and is constantly warning 
and watching me,” 

‘You should be flattered rather than 
annoyed ; her anxiety on your behalf speaks 
of a partiality for you—lucky man.” 

** You forges I am married,’ coldly. 

“I beg your pardon Severin; I'm always 
making some foolish blunder; but about 
this fellow. I hardly think you are wise to 
ignore such repeated warnings, especially 
from such & woman as Mies Strange. She 
doesn’t seem fancifal, and Hepbzibah has 
already spoken to me on the subject. Weil 
let him try his luck to-night, and he’ll find 
us ready. I never travel without these little 
toys,’ and he drew out of his pookets two 
elegantly mounted revolvers. 

‘“‘ [have one, but it is perfectly useless, By 








coolness and stiliness reigned, that each drew 
a deep breath of delight; and having secured 
& pleasant resting place, sat down and were 
soon intent upon the books Hugh was carefol 
to provide for them. Hour after hour passed 
in utter silence save for the turning of the 
leaves, and then suddenly Bertha started to & 
listening position, and signed to Lottie to 
remain qaiet. A man’s voice was speaking, 
and she knew it for Donatos; it oame nearer 
and nearer, and the two girls had scarcely 
time to hide behind some thick low-growing 
bushes before Donato and a huge African, 
one of Hugh's servants, appeared in sight. 
They made instantly forthe sequestered spot 
Bertha and Lottie had jast vacated and sat 
down, Donato producing a bottle of spirits, 
and the girls, crouched lower, afraid to move, 
afraid almost to breathe leat detection should 
ensue. 

« Everything is in good trim,” said Donato, 
helping himself to the fiery liquor. ‘ Draco 
and Jim have arranged to steal away from 
Vincent's as soon as the daylight fails, snd 
I'm sure of those two fellows from the port. 
We shall be six to two (that confounded doctor 
is with him). Why, the job is as easy 881 

sibly can be. Bat you understand, Cxsar, 

'm to settle him. lowe bim a heavy score, 
and mean to wipe it off to-might, And when 
he's qaied will sack the place, and make i 

Lottie almost shrieked out; bat Bert 
held her hand in a vice-like grip enjoining 
silence ; and though her lip and cheek were 
white she was firn: and calm. ‘ah the 

“There might be some noise with a 
madam op to the Home!" suggested 
negro, 
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“ She oan soon ba silenced, though I don't 
want to hart her. She's a brave woman, and 
the other one is as pretty asshe oan bs. Oa! 
I've got no fear of them, [ only hope the otber 
ln ia will be in time,” 

He handed some brandy to his accomplice, 
and then lay down at length among the 
myriads of flowers and grasses, and announced 
hig intention of going to sleep, which, indeed, 
he speedily did, his example being followed by 
Ceiar; and those two wretched girls still 
crouched in their lair, knowing every moment 
was precious, and yet afraid to stir lest they 
should waken the ruthless men on the oppo- 
gite side of the bashes. 

Daylight had faded when Donato woke, and 
having finished the brandy roused his com- 

anion. 
* Come, we must ba starting! My friends 
éon't know the roade very well, and I've got to 
meet them. We shan't be too early. Tae 
attack must not be later than ten, or we shall 
have the whole posse upon us," 

They rose and went softly and silently away, 
aad when it was safeto move Bertha dragged 
herelf to her feet. Her limbs were cramped 
and aching. but she could not think of per- 
sonal discomforts now. 

“Lottie,” she said, in a whisper, ‘' pray, 
ptay rouse yourself, there is a great deal to 
¢o. You must be brave to-night. To-morrow 
you may be weak and cowardly asa child!" 

* Tell me what to do,’ Lottie faltered with 
trembling lips. She was shaking as with cold. 

Ran on to Mr. Vincent's, tell him all you 
have heard, and pray him to hurry to the 
resoue. Tell him to bring a strong party; 
end run, ran, run every step of the way. I 
am going on to the house.” 

“ Bat if they catch you they will kill you!” 

“ Better m2 than him. I am of no use an- 
less it is to die for him, if need be. Lottie 
dear, good-bye! perhaps we shall never see 
each other any more;” and she kissed the 
faishfal girl on cheek and lipand brow. Then 
pushing her gently away ran ewifsly along the 
rogged path, 

Darkness had fallen now, but they held on 
their separate ways, 80 engrossed with the 


danger overhanging Hugh, that they could j 


think of nothing elae, 

Reoklessly Bertha made her way over rock 
sod fell, stumbling now and again, falling 
twice and bruising herself sorely ; but the next 
moment she was up and pursuing her journey 
vith unflagging resolution. 

And now she was close to the house. She 
could gee the figures of the two men upon the 
verandah as the coloured lamps swayed to 
and fro in the faint, sweet breeze. 

With one fical effort she reached them, and 
opringing between them, cried,— 

“Up! there is no time to lose! They will 
be upon you soon, six strong men, and armed. 
Donato, Cx:ar, Draco and Jim. and two 
others.” Even at that moment Hugh stood 
Sill to look at her, The voica was like 
Bertha’s in its ringing, resolute toues. ‘' Mr. 
Severin, there is a plot against you; bat you 
may be saved yet. Lottie has gone to Mr. 
he for help. Come in, and I will tell you 


Hogh was for staying on the veranda, but 
Dinwiddy pushed him into the house, and 
began to bolt the shutters and bar the doors, 
whilst Bertha told her tale in good, nervous 
English, 

“They will be down upon you soon to 
— and plander! What arms have 

a ” 

“Literally none,” said Hagb, ‘'except a 
fword stick. Dinwiddy has revolvers, but 
not too much ammunition; atill we will 
hope no shots or blows will be exchanged. 
Miss Strange, let) me convey you to some 
Place of safety.” 

» No; I stay here, with you. I am not 
airaid. Dootor, give Mr. Severin oue of your 
revolvers, He may need it,'’’ and she set her 
= firm, whils) her breath came hard and 

p. 


‘* Bat this mast not be,” the men urged 
‘‘ There is time for you to escape,”’ 

“I stay here,’ she repeated, and took up 
her position close by Hugh, And now all 
three stood on the alert, listening for coming 
steps and voices, for the first breaking of the 
storm, It oame quickly—firat the fwiat 
crackling of twigs, the rustling of leaves, and 
hoarse whispers. Hugh advanced to a window 
and would have flang the shatters open, but 
Dinwiddy restrained him. 

‘** Keep quiet man, don’t risk limb and life 
for nothing.”’ 

The nocturnal visitors were in the verandah 
now, trying door and window, only to find 
them fast, and the listeners heard Donato 
swearing terribly. Then Hagh lifted his 
voice. 

‘** You fellow there! What complaint have 
you against me? Why do you come at night 
and armed?” 

A low growl interrapted him; buat when it 
died away he went on calmly. 

“IT can name four of you, Donato, Jim, 
Cesar, and Draco; my boys, you had better 

‘0 quietly away, and I will overlock this mad 
olly. If you stay you will regret it tc- 
morrow; and the first who attempts to enter 
I will shoot down as a dog."’ 

A derisive shout greeted his words, and 
Draco flang his hage body against the door, 
but it resisted his efforts; then Donato said 
loadly, 

‘* Don’t waste any more time boys, fire.’’ 

‘t Lie down on the floor,” said Dinwiddy, 
in a low voice. “It ia our only safety. 
Heaven, they'll be in soon, and that poor 
girl,” with a glanoe of ineffable pity at Bertha, 
who had pleaded, Let me be near you, Mr, 
Severin. I am not afraid,” and he motioned 
her to his side, 

Donato now demanded entrance, and that 
being denied, he and his accomplices pro- 
ceeded to riddle doora and shutters with 
ballets, to endeavour to break in, bat as yet 
the stout wood resisted their efforts. S:ill, 
this state of things could not last long. 

**Oa, Heaven!" said Bertha, under her 
breath, ‘will help never come? Mast my 
darling die like a rat in a hole? Qh, bat only 
over my dead body shall they reach him— 
and I am only one weak woman against a 
band of roffisns.” 

Hagh turaed to her. 

‘¢Toey will be in soon, Miss Strange; bat 
they will not harm you; so take the packet 
you will find in my desk and go back to 
England with it. I hava written the address 
outeide. It isto Mrs. S:verin; you must go 
and tell her if my wife retarns, that I left 
this message for her, ‘I forgive her freely as 
I hope she will forgive me my harshness.” 

“TT will remember,” Bartha said, trema- 
lously, ‘but I will die before they touch 
you.” 

“By Heaven!” thought Dinwiddy, ‘she 
does love him. Look out, Severin, that door 
on the left is giving way ; hold yourself ready, 
We'll die game anyhow; bat to be shot down 
by « lot of raffianly niggers.” 
| "ss Dinwiddy,” Hag said, ‘‘I am sorry this 
has happened to you; perhaps you may yet 
' make terms with them for yourself.” 
| «Jl be hanged if I do, and, after all a man 

oan only die once,” 
| How the stout door shook under the heavy 
rain of blows. What fearfal carses rolled out 
on the night air, a3 the assailants thought 
that every moment would herald the retarn 
of the servants, and their own discomfisare, 
Is seemed to Bertha then, that she lived an 
' eternity of agony listening for steps that did 
not come, the sound of friendly voices; and 
| suddenly her quick ear caught the regular 
‘ tramp of many feet, and hope leaped up in 
§ her heart. 

‘Keep them at bay,” she whispered har- 
riedly, “help is at band” bat even as she 
spoke, the door fell with a great clash, and 
pix dusky figures leapt into the room, 

Hagh stepped forward calm and stern. 











‘You want me, my men; well, I am here. 
All T ask ia, that you will spare my friends ?” 

Donato laughed brutally. 

“Isis you we want; the lady is free to go 
now. Come, madam, this is co scene for you,” 
and he levelled his pistol at Hugh, from whose 
band Draco had struck the revolver. 

Dinwiddy, beyond himself with rage, then 
fired, and so war was deolared ; and, oh! the 
odds were so great. Bat the Doctor kept his 
foes wellat bay, but it was vain to hope to 
cover Hugh, and seeing this Donato pulled 
the trigger. 

A woman's scream rené the air. 

‘Good heavens! no!" and before one 
could speak or breathe, Bertha had flang her- 
self upon Hugh's breast, receiving the shot ia 
her ownshoulder. She fell like a log, and lay 
as if dead, her hair all loose about her face, 
her dicfiguring spectacles fallen off. 

Then suddenly a woman's figure rushed into 
the room, & woman's voice cried,— 

‘My dear lady, my dear lady!" whilst a 
crowd of men preseed forward, intent upon 
securing the would-be assassins. 

There was a sharp, short struggle, a 
mingling of oaths and blows; then all grew 
quiet as four of the conspirators were bouni 
hand and foot and placed under guard, two 
had made good their escsps. Dinwiddy found 
time then to look for the matron. 

‘*For Heaven's sake say she is not dead!" 
Hugh pleaded, hoarsely, and Dinwiddy made 
way for him to look at her. 

As his eyes fell on the white, wan face, the 
masses of dark hair, amongst which shone 
many & golden thread, he uttered a great cry 
and fell on his knees beside her. 

‘'Good Heaven ! itis Bertha!" 

‘* Yes,” Lottie said, lifting straining eyes to 
—. “I¢ is your wife, and she has died fur 
you Lh) 

‘Stand aside,” said Dinwiddy, roughly, 
considerably puzzled by this tarn of affairs, 
‘*pive her room to breathe. She isn't dead, 
bat soon will be if you keep up this idiotic 
conduct,” and lifting the inert form, he 
carried her into an adjoining room, and plac- 
ing her on a bed, called to Lottie to assist him, 
utterly refasing to admit Haugh. 


OHAPTER VIII. 

As gently as might be, Dinwiddy cut away 
the clothing from about the wound, and 
extracted the ball, while Lottie looked on faint 
and sick. Then he turned to her. 

‘* She is unconscious, and may remain so for 
some days; in fact I very mach doubs if she 
will recover. Are you capable of nursing?” 

‘* I nursed her in a previous illness.” 

‘s Very good; then I shall put her into your 
hands, and I, of courge, shall remain so long 
as Severin has any need of me. What shall 
you do about the Home?” 

*‘Oh! that must be shat up; the girle oan 
return to their parents; and, doctor, will you 
tell Mr. Severin his forgivenesa and love alone 
can save my dear mistress. That ever since 
she left him she has been working and hoping 
for these early and late, uatil her strength has 
been sapped, and her heart well-nigh broken. 
She came out here because she could not live 
away from him any longer, because she lovei 
him as I think no womin ever loved before, 
and her heart was starving for the sight of hia 
face, the touch of his hand.” 

“I will tell him,’ gravely and kindly, 
‘‘although you know I am altogether ignorant 
of the story, and may only be a marploi. 
What I cannot understand is, how Severin 
remained so long wunoonsc.ous of her 
identity." 

‘. Woy, you see, she always wore a huge cap 
and spectacles; then she dyed her pretty 
golden hair, and she had grown thin and pale, 
with a meek look about her mouth which it 
did not wear when I first saw her.”’ 

“I oannot think she was in fault,” the 
Doctor said. ‘So beautifal and brave a 
woman should be good too,” Then he gave 
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Lote some instnuctions, and -went cut to 
rejoin Bough and hie friends. 

To his surprise moat of them-had taken their 
leave, Mr, Vinoont had gone to Port cf Spain 
to secure the services of the police; and one 
after another had left, fealing they were ce 
trop. 

A small group still lingered-onthe verandah, 
and at a distance Hough to and fro, to 
and fro, with bowed head and ashen face. 

He looked up when he heard Dinwitdy's 
voice, but could not ask the qnestion he‘longed 
to; and the doctor, cceeing that, laid-his band 
on bia shoulder. 

‘* My dear fellow, I dare not tél you 4o'hope, 
and yet I would not‘have-you despair. She ie 
young, and has a splendid conasisuiion, and 
we may pull her ¢hrough— mind, £ do not pay 
we shall.” 

And then he delivered Lothie’s message, 
Haugh listening with-a curious twitoting about 
his mouth. And, when he had ended, be 
looked wp at the kindly, rugged faee. 

*' Dinwiddy, I-bave been « fool.anda brute ! 
but appearances were so against ‘her. Heaven 
knows I.never loved her more then the day I 
swore to put-heraway. You-see, { exaggerated 
the wrong she did me, and -refased to'batieve 
she ever cared a -braca farthing forme. I mnet 
unbarden to seomcone—why not¢o you? " and 
he told his stery in a few rapid sentences, 
toushing es lightly as possible on Bertha’s 
deceit, dwelling much .on biz own ‘hasshness 
and his remorse. 

“It é9 a wonderfal story !”’ Michael Din- 
widdy said at tie conclusion, “and your wife 
is ® wonderfal:woman. I am not surprised 
you cut up rough when you first'learned the 
truth. Bat she ie your wife, end hasamply 
atoned ‘for afl the past, You cannot harden 
your heart ageinst her now.” 

‘Great Heaven, no! Dinwiddy, save ‘her, 
and Ido not care what fee you ask, even #0 the 
half of my dertune! If she dics, my fife ia 
over and done with 1”’ 

"I will douwmy. best,” gravely. “Now you 
may go in; bat she will mot know you. I 
guess that pretty Lottie will have a-grest deal 
of interest to tell, See thet she has refreah- 
mounts, or we shall have two patients an oar 
hands.” 

Qaietly Hugh entered thse raom where 
Bertha lay—snoh a slender, be!lpleas figure, 
ad motionlegs as one dead. 

Thepvreet, white face wac eet and rigid ; the 
heavy leches lev long and dark upon the worn 
young cheek. Tae soft, thick masses-of hair 
fell all about ‘ber-sboulders- audi ‘breast. And, 
as he looked, ai Hugt’s manhood melted ; 
and, flinging himechf on his knecs beside the 
bed, he claepsd and kiseed one limp, bill 
hand, an@ barst into the hoarse und-terzible 
sobs of a strong man. 

“He will be best alone,” thought Lattis, 
with women's wisdom, and stepped out opon 
the verandah just in time to see the prisoners 
foreed intoa-van, two of them sweariog and 
cursing ‘horribly. 

When the gloomy vehicle was wel! oni of 
sight, she-turned to Dinwiddy with a relieved 


sigh. 

“TI am glad they are gone. So long aa they 
remained in the ‘honse I conlé-not feel cecare. 
Oh, Dootor, what a magoificent snorise 1” and 
she caught her breath as ehe gazed upwards at 
the ever-ahanginy glory of the dawn ; bas the 
doctor looked only at the pretty, rapt face, the 
clear, shining eyes. 

Fora momemt each forgot the strong man 
in hie agony. 

Hugh's sobs and groans bad cearad now, 
and onty a voiceless prayer rose from hiaheart 
that she, big darling—ah ! never sv prized, 80 
loved, as now—might be epared to him, might 
yet learn thet love is stronger than death, and 
that his pardon was for her, ac was cll the 
devotion of all this Tife, 

When he ‘hsd@ grown calmer he rose, end, 
stooping, kisred the gitl’s uaresponsive Jip, 
the sweet, cerene brow ; then, pulliay hia hat 
low ever his eyes, went oui to “ epeed the 
parting’ guests, 





Lottie flitted back to the sickrcom, careless 
of fatigue, scarcely conecions thet her Jimbs 
ached, and her head throbbed with all the 
danger and excitement of the night. 

And now the place grew very silent. The 
chatter of the outdoor servante-had died away 
—they were wearied with pleasure; and, es 
no one troubled about them, exch betook him. 
self to some Convenien’ spot to vleep— which, 
indeed, is never a difficzit task to a Weat 
Indian. 

At noon Hephzibah atole in. 

‘Go you and rest, miesy. Tie Doctor has 
sen$ime-to take your place. Poor lady! poor 
lady ! she looks like death! Butithow pretty 
she is. And to thimk she should be the 
master'silady !”’ 

Then with gentle hands she pashed Lottie 
from the ream, and, closing the door, sat 
down beside Bertha, now and agsin crocnipg 
out some soft Indian words over her, #nd@ once 
making ‘bold to kiss the pale, flower-like face. 

One long, bright.day followed anosher, end 
atili Bertha lay unoonscious. Ali Hugh's 
peayers and entrestics failed to beak that 
dseadfnl calm which looked go like death. 

Sometimes in an sgony of fear he would 

over her end Jicten, thinking that she 
had ceased to breathe; and at euch times 
Lottie clenched her hands, and set her teeth 
fast to keep iback the passiouate eobs that 
wonld zise from her ‘hears to her lips, 
atruggling for utterance. 

Hephzibah proved henseif a geatle, devoted, 
bat extzemely Iachrymose marse, and drove 
peer Lottie aimost :to frerzy by her dismal 
bhaad-ehaking and her waraing wonds. 

“Jost Dbeqange the maater's so eat on her 
liming, she'll die,” she caid, again and agean, 
“ if emer you make an idol, its sure to betaken 
~~ you, I've = it ee aoe 
would stir impatiently, glenciy the while 
wikh wistial loving anxiety, o tihat siland 
forma, and Hephzibah arnened on, “She's 20 
pretty, end the beat alwsys.go firat.” 

“ Bhe shan’t die," Lottie said, in an.access 
of anger:and fear. ‘I tell youmhe a/an't die.” 
and Hepzibab book her head solemnly over 
the wioked w 

The week wore slowly by, and on the Ban- 
day morning as Lottie gat meading ‘beside the 
hed, she heard a slight movement amonxsé 
the clothes and with ber heart bexting amdably 
she turned to lock at Bartha. Tie beantifal 
eyes were open wide, and conscions, thepale 
hips moved feebly, and from them came the 
fainteat.of whiepens. ‘ Did Iisavehim? ” 

Lottie Jost sll her sdif control them, ard 
bureting into passionate, joyful. tears said,— 

** Mistress, dear mistress, yee, and youwsust 
make great baste to.get well. He wante yon 
50 badly, bat I'll say no more, he shull tell 
youall himself,” and springing. vp abe ran 
from, the room, ont upon the vesaadah wtiare 
Hagh and Dinwiddy sat. 

‘‘ Mr Beverin will you came please? Mes. 
Severin ia conscions and has,epoken.” 

© Qaietly,” seid Diowiddy warniugly, “A 
little excitement may be fatal io her."’ 

But Hogh had passed bim by with head 
erect, and compressed fips. 

* Let him go,” pleaded Lotti, ‘he will be 
her best medicine.”’ 

Hogh paused jast inside the sickroom, and 
Icoked yearningly down on the wan fape of 
hie wife; she,tarned her head wearily npon 
her pillowa, and lifted entrawting eyes to his, 
bnt no word passed between them. fo he 
advanced, kneeling down by the bsd so that 
his face might be ona level with hers, and 
laying his cheek to hers, tried to apeak, but 
his strong emotion held him dumb. Bat 
Bertha was guite cantent to He there nafe and 
sheltered in his arma, she was too wesk for 
words, or even far thoughé, she only realised 
vaguely that ‘he was with her, no longer 
soornfal or angry, but kind and tender as a 
women, anf so she lay silent, acd presently 
the weary eyelids drooped, and she fe!i into -# 
quiet sleep. 

Bat gradually, as strength oame to her 
thought retarned with it, and Dinwiddy 


SS Se _ —— 


was sorely troubled to find she made no 
progress. At last he spoke to Hugh, 

‘Why don’t you have some explanation 
with irs. Severic? She is eating her heary 
out with anxiety.” 

*“T thought it impolitic to refer to the past 
bat if you believe it best I should.” / 

“I cartainly do,” ghe-dootor interrupted 
rutticasly. ‘She'll newer ibe Detter 
whilst this absurd silence is:maintained, but 
you understand she mugs not be mush 
excited, she ie atill in @ very presarious condi. 
tion, but it este with you ¢0 save her.” 

Ho thatafiernoon Hogh went into ‘his wife's 
room armed with Hacblebury Fian, from 
which he read cocasional extracts to her, buy 
finding that she did not listen ‘he presently 
laid it aside, and said,— 

* Bertha, I want to speak to you; doyou 
think you are strong enough to listen.” 

*\Oht don’t send.me away!” she oried in 
her feeble, tremulous voice, ““don't send me 
away. I shall die df you do.” 

He 4o0k the poor wasted fcrm in hia arms, 
and kissed the quivering lips. 

* Let na go.steadily smy dead, or Tahal he 
afsaid tompask; and I'm mot going to send 
you away,’ batshe trembled so mmoh that 
be was afgaid for her, end when he warid 
have apoken she stopped him by a gesimre, 

“No, ne. Ihesve basn:so bong silent, I can- 
not remain sonow. Hushand—oh¢ jnadthis 
ence let:me call you by the oldd@earmame, I 
sinned ageinst you conelly, vilely; I wae 
wholly to blame; perhaps spy trsining—my 
early ereinipg bad semeshipg to do with my 
want of prieaiple—perheps I was borneo— 
who aam tel? Bat [ knew all along I wae 
doing = wicked thing, and owas pfesid of 
Gatachion, sithongh I was mot worry or 
reascarsefaol.’’ 

‘My dazling ! my dezling! this excitement 
id.dangarous.te yeu.” 

‘‘No, no; it does megood 4o.apeak.afallthe 
pent-up shomgbis and woes. af all tbese weary 
months. From the day I left you, aekamed 
and degraded in my own eyes, I tried £o live-as 
yonwwonld have me. Te meartify self and ito 
atone for my ain. Bat when bere was & 
chance of comisg onto you, Ligilagain. I 
could not let it slip by, andao I wen my-sitna- 
tion. by frand; and though I was mene you, 
eonld.ses you, spaak to you, 1 knew mo resi, 
I waa.always horribly afraid lest you, ehonld 
discover all and send me away. I seam 
to have been fighting ‘hand to hand with: the 
wonld, but now Iam tized of the sinaggie—I 
am hbasten—I give in; bot beasuse 1 love 
you, bscause ifmeed were I would die fox you 
(and yon knownow these are mot ex pty words) 
do not driveme from jour side—foxgeve me, 
pity me. Your love Idarenotask. Jem 


‘* As far from hoping that sweet grace, 
As Luoifer from heaven.” 


Hogh listened sofar. Then, aa the sweet, 
faint voice faltered, and the deep tender epes, 
bsimming with tears, were lifted to bia, he 
drew.ber closer yet, kiesing ber in a wery mad~ 
ness of love. 

“ Sweetheart ! wife! I too have maoh need 
of forgiveness. I was arrogan? and , 
bné I rever held you lesa dear; and all sheve 
months my hesri bas been bungry for you 
Let us begin a new lite together, forgetting she 
old, barying the.past.teo deep for it ever #@ 
rise again. My dear, my love is even as your 
own, strong as death !"’ 

Fler great joy made ber speechless, She 
contd only cling about him with frail, 
handa, crying for vary gladness, soarcely 
to realise that theze blessings were for her— 
the poor, erring, loving child of ciroumetanee 





CHAPTER IX. 

Ir was long betore Bertha wes provamnced 
ous of danger, before she sould leave het 
room ; but vbose long days were fall of bappi- 
ness to her and Hagh. 





Everything was confessed, everything for- 
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given; and with no olond between them, they 
might well look forward to a long life of joy 
gpent together. 

Hogh had written Mrs. Belwyn a long and 
comprehensive latter, detailing Bertha’s hero- 
jam and mode of life since her flight; awd the 
lady had replied, through her secretary, that 
ghe had bat now one desire, and that was to 
see her dear Bertha once again, and ack her 
pardon for past harshness. That everythiag 
anplessant was forgotten and forgiven because 
of the life she had saved at so-great-a rick to 


bersell. yas : ss 

“I don’t know how you feel, Miss wrench,” 
Michael Dinwiddy eaid one day, with a 

noe at she happy husband and wife; ‘but 
I feel decidedly de trop. Matters couldn't be 
worse for ua it Heverin was jast beginwing his 
courtship, ”’ 

“He: has a lot of Jozi time to make wp,” 
langhed Lottie. ‘I wm glad to see him ao ¢e- 
voted ; 1 think I should kate Lim if wevenot, 
as it ig, like him very mach.” 

“T hope it is 8 cass oflike me like my dog, 
orratherapy friend,’’ said Dinwiddg with Triah 
impudence. ‘I don’t see why Severn should 
get allthe plome!"’ 

“ Youought to be above envy,’’ remarked 
Lottie, who was fast developing a mild form 
of mischief, and was never so easy as when 
with the doctor. 

“Bat I’m not where you are concerned, 
Lottie, You don't kuew what I think of you, 
and I don’t believe you care either.” 

To this she made no answer; but he saw 
the red blood mount up her threat to the tip 
of her little ear; her face, however, was 
steadily averted. 

“ What do you see to interest yon so much 
in John Chinaman’s ‘huts?”’’ Dinwiddy said, 
impatiently ; ‘‘ they are not solovely that you 
— waste all the brightness of your eyes upon 

! , 

“T never said they were; bué—bat Mr. 
Diawiddy, I’ve been wontering-——"’ 

“Ifthe moon is made of grceniohcese ? Well, 
[assure you it isn’t 1”’ 

“Please be serious a moment, I've been 
wondering if you know what I was ‘before I 
came out here—if not, I think I cught’to tell 
you.” 

“What the deuce were you?” whedling 

tomdonher. “Ibeg your pardon. I forgot 
Iwastalking toa lady. Fire away—I mean 
g0 on, please,” 
_ But Lottie scemed to have some difficulty 
in doing this. She blushed and stammered, 
then grew very pale, and jast to enconrege 
and reassure her the dootor-stipped ‘bis arm 
tound her waist; bus with a quick movement 
the tore -herself free. 

“Qh, yon should not,” she cried. “You 
should not-do that,’ and her genuine distress 
touched him to forbearance. *“Piease mot to 
make my task harder. Before I knew Mra. 

,and for a year after, lwas a—a ballet 
dancer at the Theepiau. I hated the pro- 
feasion, bat could find nothing cise to do." 

“Is that all? Well, I'm greatly relieved 
to find you were not a prisoner or a klepto- 
Maniac, Your preface was so alarminy.”’ 
said the dootor, with the greatest sang froid. 
“Have you anything else to confess, Lottie? 
Idou’t care for taking sach things by instal- 
ments,” 

Sach a painfal blush mantled her ‘face, 
Sich shame and grief cloaded the preity eyes, 

at once more the doctor volumteered the 
corafort and support of his arm, bat again it 
Was firmly and quietly refased ; and Lottie 
said in a voice aoarcely above a whisper,— 

“I was a poor, ignorant girl, and my 
mother was—a drunkard.”’ 

“4nd go was my father, and that equarea 
it,” anid the doctor, calely, « ‘Now, my dear, 

ve you made an end of your etory? Yea? 
Well, why did you think it neoeseary to tell 

it tome of all persons?” 

“ Beeause you have alwaye been most good 
and kind to me, and I thonyirt perkeps you 
Would not have been if the truth was made 
Plain to you.” 


‘Thank you for your good opinion, Lottie. 
I feel very much flattered, I assare you. Look 
here, my girl, you are yourself, whadsover your 
people may have been; and as I'm not s0 
young ws I used to ba, I think of settling 
down. Will you take me as I am, a poor 
beggar, without home or practice, or anything 
of that kind; with nothing on earth to recam- 
mend me, aad jast enough to keep the wolf 
from tbe door?” 

She wae trembling greatiy, and her voice 
was very low and faint, as she said,— 

* Bat Dr. Dinwiddy, yoa are a gentleman.” 

“Phat’s where youwaake your mistake. I 
em thenkfal that. some call mss man. As 
for toe other thing Iam not that decidedly, 
neither by birth nor manners. Come, my 
girl, Go mot let us fence any longer. I love 
you; will you marry me?” 

See turned so him, her eves all wet with 
heppy tears, and impulsively stretohsd out 
her hands 40 him. He owught them in his 
owa, and careless of who might or might not 
; see she embrace, drew her to him, holding her 
fast whilst he kissed she pretty mouth, the 
blashing, radiant face. 

“ Faith!” he said, when he coald find time 
to speak, ‘I believe yeu Jove me, you ‘hittle, 
demure witch! And why you should is more 
then I ean guess. I believe, too, you came 
ont to Trinidad jast to entrap thiz poor, 
innocent me into metrimony. ‘Canfess now.” 

“Dr. Dinwiddy, you will be seen, Please 
bshave with more propriety.” 

‘‘T'm behaving properly now, you sly little 
darling! I's a trifle hard if a fellow oan’t 
kies his own sweetheart. Stand away—so— 
that I may look at you better! Bow pretty 
you are,and what a baby you Jook! You'll 
have to wear caps, or when we go about 
together folka will say, ‘ Look-at that old fool 
Dinwiddy and ‘hie child |’"’ 


reproachfally. “‘ Peay be-serioua’” 

“Tam never anything elke. When allele 
fails I shall hire myselt out as.a mate.” 

‘Dr. Dinwiddy, I am going back to ths 
house.” 

“So am I, but you must call me Michael 
first. I didn’s know how good it felt to be in 
love, or I'd bave been in that state ‘from my 
youth up until now.’”’ 

Lottie heeitated a moment, glanced admir- 
ingly up at the statwart figare, the rugged, 
manly face, tha merry eyes; than said, with 
pretty timidity,— 

“If you will only come home now TH call 
you what you like—Miohae].”” 

“You darling! It -shan’t be leng before 
you call me ‘hasband then,” } 

“You'll be awfally ashamed of me. I knew 
nothing until Mrs. Severin. taught-me,”’ 

“TI hate clever women, they are almost 
always @isegreesible, so we shall rab along 
nicely ; and when -shall we be married, my 
Lottie? ”’ 

‘Qh, not for a long while yet; I hardly 
realise we are engaged," and the Dootor emited 
wickedly, but said -very hittle more until they 
reached the verandah, where Hugh ‘sat read- 
ing +0 Bertha, who reclined ina low American 
ohair. Then tucking Lottie’s hand ecomfort- 
ably in his arm, he led ber forward, blaghing 
and reluctant, 

‘Will you good people congratulate me, 
please, I have the honour to introduce my 
fatare wife to you. ‘Now Mra. Severin, don’t 
look a0 utterly and entirely disgusted.” 

‘“*ITam doing nothirg of the kind,” leaghed 
Bertha, “ how quick you areto imegine things. 
Lottie, this husband of mine will not allow 
me to rise, 80 yon must come to me ¢o be 
kissed and made much of. And do you think, 





to happen? Oh! yes I did, ever so long ago, 
tend I amas giad ag glad oan ‘be, beoance I 
jeiknow you are going to ‘he as bappy, that is 
| mearly as happy, sd Hogh and I,” and she 
j kissed the radiant your face fondly, whilst 
| Hagh took possession of the dooter’s band, 
| sud need id most nnmereifclly. 

j “Of course,” said Berthe, when they had 


‘*What a madcep you are,” said Loistie, |: 


you sly puss, I hava not seen what was going | 8° 


grown 2 little quieter, ‘‘of course you won't ba 
merried yet, not until I am stronger and abie 
to dance at the wedding.” 

“Ob, no! Oh, mo!” said Lottie, in con. 
fasion. 

“ Oh, yes ! oh, yea!’ cried the Doctor, “1 
wan wait a day longer than ia necessary. 
Some other fellow might come along and eieal 
her.” 

“ Bat there is Lotiiec’s trousseau to get, and 
that is my affair.” 

** Let her ’e married in the frock she is 
wearing now; I like it,.and ®has’s every- 
thing.” 

* Married in a brown holland! Perish the- 
thought!” laughed Hogh. “ You can't be ec 
ard-hearted, Dinwiddy, as to wish #he'bride 
%o be shorn of finery?”’ 

‘* So long as she comes ¢0 me & @on’t caro 
how she someg; even if it were in «a ‘brown 
stoff frock.amd print apron’ (ae the old song 
gays), she would be welveme-s thousand times 
over. And where’s the use of assuming 2 
grandeur you can't sustain? Lottie knows I 
@im 28 poor as the provervial ourate, bat she 
doesn'tuniad that.” 

“Mr. Dinwiddy;’ ssid Bertha, severely, 
“‘you are talking grens nonsense, and you. 
know it. Lottie chatl bave.as pretty a dreas 
ag oan ‘be gotin Porto Spain. Give me your 
‘arm, Lottie, and take ses to my room. I've 
got such’a lot to say:to0 you,” 

“I¢ is rongh on me ‘to éske her off in that 
fashion, Mee. Severia, and if you were-not an 
invalid I shoold rebel; and, Lottie, don't 
»pozzie-your ‘head how to ‘fill a handred anc 
‘one tranke ; we're not going ag far-asthe moon 
‘for our wedding trip.” 

She gave'him one backward, sanoy, tander 

‘glance as the Gicappeared #hrough en open 
door, shutting it emphatically “in ‘his face ; 
¢hen with ‘a comical glance he tursed to: 
Hagh. 
4* You ne pio old fool?” 
‘* No, I don't; and at #birty-iveamen mar 
reasonably marry 2 girl-of twenty-three, I 
congratnlate you, old friend, che isa girl of a 
‘thousand. Bat-you'll forgiveme TI knew when 
I ask, how do ‘you -prop2se 40 keep-a wife, 
when you confess :your means ere searcely 
#officient foryour-own wants ?'” 

“ What will keep one is enough ifor two,” 
said Dinwiddy, sententioudly,““and Lottie has 
no extravagant tactes. Stil, itl ecodld ger 
some good eppoint ment ‘in s business’ house [ 
would throw up my profession at-enee, I'm 
not desperately indove with #.” —. 

“ 'Taat being the cage, I have-a suggestion to 
‘make ; 1 thought of ‘it even before Rertha diz- 
covered your attachment to Lottie, but-waited 
to see what you would do before Lepdke. “The 
fact ie, off friend, Bertha ‘hates this place, 
and-at fiest I was inclined to edlh i, bas you 
see if we should have ohildzen, the-second son 
wonld have a substantial inheritanes here ; co 
hP’ve decided to keepit. Bataa goonies Bertha 
4a vwell enough to travel we are-going ‘back to 
England, and I want to leave & steward@here in 
«whom I oan repose ecnfigenes, Old friend, 
will you takethe berth? There ia ‘the house 
and three -hundred-a-year, and you're jact the 
man for it." 

“Do you mean this, Severin? By George, 
I'bslieve you do. ‘You’re-a brick; anti Lottie 
shall thank you, ‘for I’m blest it I es. T dook 
on myself as a made man; and living-here is 
60 cheap I chall be able to make provision for 
her. We'll ges married to-morrow,” end he 
executed sundry strange and ‘noisy rmove- 
ments, to Hagh’s intenee enjoyment. 

“Do be rational, ‘Diawiddy, or :-you'N alarm 
the ladies; and es for ‘being married -to- 
morrow, that is all nonsense. You -cculdn’t 
+ the license-in time, and wouldn't bs fair 
40 Miss Frengh ; bat the dooterloolred‘iano 
way depressed, oly cousiderally amused by 
some sudden ides, which, however, ire did nos 
impart to his friend. 

Daring the next forénight he was very 
hilavions, oveasione Ny ‘breaking out 7a wild, 





sadden ‘barets cf lasghter, and enatehes of 
g0Ng. 
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Like moat Irishmen he was a very ardent 
lover, and Lottie bsing one of the moet ador- 
ing of fiancée’s all went merrily with them. 
Oo the third Satarday from their engagement 
he rode in from Port of Spain wearing a 
peculiarly triamphant expression. 

**What is up, Dinwiddy?" asked Hagh, 
amusedly, ‘ Have you come into a for- 
tune?” 

‘No, but it is nearly as good as that; I’ve 
j 1st settled some matters entirely to my satis- 
faction.” Then tarning to Lottie, ‘ My girl, 
you must harry up your preparations, as we 
are to be married on Monday at ten-thirty.” 

Lottie turned white. 

Bortha said amazedly,— 

“ What?" whilat Hagh broke into sten- 
torian laughter; the doctor alone preserved an 
air of utmost gravity. 

‘Qh, Miohael! [ oan’t!"’ Lottie exposta- 
lated. ‘' Indeed I can't. Tais is too sudden!” 

“No, it isn't; tomorrow we shall be 
‘ asked ’ as provincials, say for the third time. 
I pat up the banns as soon as we were engaged, 
because I know what curious creatures you 
ladies are, and did not mean to wait long for my 
wife. Don't look so worried, Lottie, we shall 
pull throngh alright. And I thought the 
quieter the wedding the better. I didn't want 
half the boys hanging round. I hate a fuss.” 

So whether she would or no, Lottie was to 
ba married on Monday. Fortanately the 
wedding dress had come home; a dainty con- 
fe tion of white lace and ganzs in which the 
bride looked amazingly pretty. 

Hagh and Bertha were the only guests, and 
the doctor was congratulatiog himself on the 
success of his plan, when as he stepped into 
the porch, he saw some of “the boys’’ stand- 


jog near, and immediately in front of them © 


eome musicians (hired by the boys), who, on 
his appearance, atrack up ‘Tne rogue’s 
march,” and amidst much suppressed laugh- 
ter, Dinwiddy handed hia bride into the 
carriage, and they were driven away. 

Their honeymoon was to be spent in visit- 
ing the numerous islande round, and on their 
retarn Bertha and her hasband would turn 
their backs for ever upon Trinidad, and take 
up their residence at Severin Hall. 

At the end of the month the happy pair 
returned ; radiant and mautaally satisfied with 
sheir new state; then came the parting with 
the Severins, Lottie cried her pretty eyes 
nearly out, and Bertha, if outwardly calmer, 
was not less moved ; her face was very pale as 
she took her farewell look at the lovely island, 
which had been her home for so long, 
“ Good-bye " she said under her breath. ‘‘ lam 
glad to go, and yet my greatest happiness came 
so me there.” 

The voyage was short and pleasant, and at 
last they sighted the white oliffs and familiar 
coast of England. Mra Selwyn, despite her 
rapidly inoreasing blindness, met them at 
Soathampton, and carsless of the bystanders 
threw her arms about Bertha’s neck, sobbing 
for sheer joy. 

“Forgive me,” she said below her breath, 
*' forgive me dear; I did not make sufficient 
allowance for you—I was harsh and un- 
womanly.” 

‘ No,” Bertha aaid gently,‘ the fault was all 
mine ; but now if you can love me a little, and 
forget what a sinfal woman I was, I shall have 
nothing lef« to wish for." 


Severin Hall had been refarnished from 
bssement to garret, in honour of the masters 
home coming, and there were great rejoicings 
when it was known he was really returning, 
bringing with him the bride about whom 
there had been so many epeculations, and who 
had nearly lost her lifeforloveofhim. There 
were great rejoicingsin the village when the 
day of their arrival was known; bella rang, 
banners and arches spanned the road from the 
station to the Hall, and no one stopped to 
question if uhe who came amongst them was 
** tothe manner born.” They had heard she was 
beautifal, they knew she was brave, aud were 


contentto do her honour—peasantry and gentry 
alike. 

Fair and sweet enough she looked as she 
drove slowly through the cheering crowds, and 
more than one said, Hugh was a man to ba 
envied. Bertha had recovered flesh, and her 
cheeks had the daintiest bloom of health ; her 
eyes were tender and dewy, and the pretty bair 
(tree now from dye) clustered in short curla 
about her brow and throat, to be drawn back 
in one great mass at the napeoftheneck. She 
never forgot that happy home-coming; it was 


in after years they would look back lovingly to 
it and acknowledge that since firat they entered 
the house together, not a clond had dimmed 
their sky, not a shadow chilled their love. 
Two years later, when Bertha was the belle 
of London society, she met her old enemy 
Rose Macfarren, now Rose Enadis: and in her 
es coald ufford to pity the woman, who 
had wrought such pain for her, Rose was more 
sallow and angular than before, and her face 
plainly showed she was a discontented, mivsera- 
ble woman. Her husband had married her for 
her fortune, and she had accepted him because 
she was afraid of being left to pine in single 
| blessedness, and from such a anion what good 
could spring? Endis was fast wasting the 
fortune he had been so eagur to poasess ; he 
| treated his wife with systematic neglect, 
openly preferring others to her; until the 
unhappy woman longed for death, as the only 
good thing left her. 
| Long letters arrived by almost every mail 
! 
| 





from Lottie and the Doctor, the last one 

promising an early visit, when baby Berthais 

to be exhibited to the admiring gaze of English 
, fciends ; and Hagh,s reply was, ‘‘ Come qnick- 
} ly that we may hava a double christening ; my 
; boy is a miracle of beauty and genius already 
, (30 his mother says), and it will go hard wish 
; you if you fail to worship at his shrine." 
| As for Hagh ?—well, he is proad to acknow- 
| ledge that he has found his life's happiness 
in the woman who was indeed “a child of 
| Ciroumstance.”” 

[THE END ] 








FROM THE FOOTLIGHTS. 
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(Continued from page 105 ) 

So far Netta’s new honours have brought her 
nothing but unmitigated dulnesa. Tae dail, 
decorous lodging she shares with her aunt, 
the dull drives in the Park in which she has 
enjoyed no triamph since the first of fiading 
. herself there, for London is so empty, and 
i she sees no one whom she knows, and, worse 
, still, no one who knows her and Bevil, so no 
one is at all impressed by her grandeur; and 
the depression that is always lefs behind by 
Bevil’s letters and visits. If he were only in 
London with her always it would be different. 
| It ig too cruel of him to leave her while he 

flirts with other girls at home. 

Toen suddenly in the crowd—so suddenly 
that they almost ron into each other’s arms— 

; She meeta Jack Collinson. 

| For a moment he does not know her in her 

| new sealskin and her pretty dress and neat 

' 





little bonnet of “London make.’ Never ba- 
fore did he see Netta in a bonnet. Bevil 
insista upon bonnets in London, thoagh Netta 
thinks they make her look old, and rebels 
every time she puts one on. 

** Jack !’’ she exo!aima, plaiatively. 

Then he knows her, and stops ont of sheer 
surprise at her altered appearance, 

“Ts it you?” he aske, frowning, 

“Yes. Yousurely were not going to out an 
old friend, Jack?’ she says, trying to speak 
carelessly, though her heart is beating 
fariously. S.1e sees in his face that he does 
not want to speak to her, that he is passing 
on; but she is determined that he shall speak, 
that they shall at least be friends, that she 
shall have this one happy minute, and then 


the beginniog of such golden times to both ; | 


—w 
she will resign herself to what sha ig § in 
ning to look upon as her “ splendid isery |" 
“ Are you angry?” ashe aska, in a log tos 
looking up pathetically into hia eyes, regard. 
leas of all the bastle coiag on round tham, 

** Angry at what?’ he asks, scornfally, 

**Dolet us ba friends?” she 8278, despa. 
rately. 

‘ Feiends?” he asks, supercilionsly. « yy 
can that be? You area cut above mz now, and 
you would not care for a friend like me How 
ia it that you are all alone now?’ 

**T oame to look at the theatre doors," she 
ssye, wistfally. ‘‘Are you acting at one of 
them?" 

‘Yes, Edith Standish and I are at the 
Albany Theatre!’ . 

A sharp pang of jealousy smites her. Aj 
any rate, Edith Standish shail not have hin| 

‘Jack, les us have & pleagant ta'k 40. 
gether,” she says. ‘Not here. We cannot 
talk in this noise. Let us go somewhere qrist 
—to Hampstead Heath!” Z 

Jack is immensely surprised. Ia it possible 
that the Baronet in posse has thrown her over, 
or that she is repenting her choice? 

How sweet and sad she looka! He is sure 
something is wrong with her. Nothiog would 
ever wake hia dead love, he tells himeelt— 
nothing would induce him to marry her; bat 
surely it is only his duty to reepynd to tha 
appeal in her blue eyea—to give his friendship 
where he gave his love! 

** Are you engaged still? ” he aaks, 

*' Ob, yes!” says Netta, sadly. 

They are walking now to St, Martin's Charch 
to catch one of the north.goiag omnibases— 
Jack chafiag at himeelf for having dropped 
his diguity so far, Netta in a whirl of happi- 
ness, which is certainly not lessened by the 
consciousness of the unlawfalnoesas of her ea- 
capade, 

They speak little until they reach Hamp- 
stead, for the omnibna ia very fall, 

Jaok has plenty of time for repentance on 
the way, and Netta grows more and mors 
frightened as she realises what she ia doing, 

By the time they leave the omnibas they 
are both in the depths of depression. 

“* What have you brought me here for?” 
Jack asks, when they are alone. “I was a 
fool to come! ’ 

‘*Oh, very well!’' says Netta, tossing her 
head. ‘ You had bstter go back then and 
leave me here." 

‘‘T suppose you and your fine lover have 
fallen out, and you think you will take me up 
now?" 

“Indeed, we have not!” saya N:its, 
angrily. 

* Then what do you want with me?” 

‘IT want to hear all ahout you, and the 
others, Jack!’ she says, meekly, ‘ Where 
are they? How did you get on at Manohes- 
ter? Do tell me everything.” 

‘Mach you care to hear!" says Jak, 
scornfally. 

They come to a seat jast where the Heath 
begins, and Netta sits down with a very weary 
face. A wide, fair world stretches out before bee 
of heath and valley, and glancing river-gleam* 
far off; and the north breeze that fans her 18 
as fresh as if it blew over Oroxley Moor, ye 
she neither sees nor feels. The world is ® 
blank gloom, The weight of her heart dragé 
her to the ground. = 
“Oh, don't think I don’t care, Jack,” sbe 
says, laying her prettily gloved hand op bis 
sleeve. ‘I shall always care. I mean to d0 
@ great deal of good.” 

He turns round fiercely. 

‘What do you mean?” he aska. — 
you brought me ont here to tell ms you 4 
patronise me? ‘Taat you will come wit 
your grand husband and friends to encrnrage 
the drama, and subcribe toa oharity fand - 
my sake when I am paet work aod yn H 
What a fool I was to come here! I mig 
bave known it was only another of your trioks. 
Good-bye, Miss Lovel.’”’ her 
He stazts to his feet, bat she puts out 
hand. 
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cement 


«Qh, Jack, be kind. I am so unhappy,” H not, for with so many people about she isaure the name sheds no light upon Mrs. Dormer’s 


she says. For the moment she feels that she 
eannot live without hia love ; she mast have it 
pack again at any price. She clings to his 
arm, then he tarne slowly. 

« Netta, you do love me," he says. ‘‘I¢ is 
not only my life you will ruin, but your own 
if you marry that man.” 

«7 know it,” she whispers, crying. 

“ Toen break it off,” he cries. ‘‘ What are 
titles and money, com with happiness? 
You were tempted and you were weak, and 

on see now—what is the matter?” for she 
started violently, and shrunk away as 
from some terrible sight, 

“That man,” she whispers, staring wildly 
after a en grey-clad figure that had jaat 

t 


m, 
« Well, whoishe? Is he a ghost?" 
“Did he see me? Did he know me?” she 


whispers. 
“Was it Courtenay ?"’ asks Jack, scowl- 


“Sm: Mr, Arthur Sneyd, a friend of his, 
Oh! supposing he tells Bevil?”’ she wails. 

The awfal possibility of losing Bavil, and 
bis wealth and his title, brings back the value 
to them that they had nearly lost. What if 
he should hear and break off their engage- 
ment? She knows now how dear the world 
and ita good things are, and she would not 
risk them for mere love. 





to be found out. At any rate, she must not 
make her eyes red, and spoil her looks for the 
— 
She does not see Lady Courtenay until she 
@ into the drawing.room before dinner. 
hat an awfal ordeal it is! Facing the foot- 
lights is nothing to entering this beautifal 
room, filled as it is with strangers. 

She did not expect that the family party 
would look so large and so magnificent. 

There are Sir Marmadake and Lady Lang- 
dale, the latter in raby velvet and point- lacs; 
the Langdale girla in simple white dresses 
that make Netta feel overdressed at once in 
her brilliant combination of pink silk and 
olive plush; Millicent in black net; Lady 
Courtenay in brocades; two other ladies 
whom she did not recognise, and a sprinkling 
of men. 

Bevil, in his father's absence, takes his aunt 
out to dinner, and Netta is given to the curate. 
She does not understand the rules of etiquette, 
and is angry and unhappy. 

Why has not Bevil taken her? .It ia worse 
than unkind ; it is marked neglect. That fat 
old man ought to have taken Lady Langdale, 
she thioks, not knowing that precedence is not 
according to age. 

She is miserable all the time at dinner. 
Everybody is talking, bat she does not know 
anything about the subjects under discussion. 


, mind. She has heard the story about Mise 
Lovel, but not abont Mies Lawson, 
** Taat ie Miss Langdale singing, is it not?" 
— aske, hurriedly, to turn the conversa. 
on. 
*s Yes. Don't you know them? Pcetty girls, 
are they not? Mr. Conrtenay seems to think 


“I didn't notice anything,” saya Notta, 
turning pale. 

“On! I don’t mean anything of that kiad,” 
laughs Mrs. Dormer. ‘They are only 
cousins to him. No, his grande passion was 
, uady Alexandra des Vooox antil he gos him. 
| self into ® scrape with an actress lately, I¢ is 
& great grief to hia mother, bat I am sure it 
will come to nothing. These things never do.” 

Netta ia strack quite speechless. She ia sure 
Mes, Dormer knows quite well who she is, 
and is saying these crael things on purpose. 
They are cruel, but they may be tras also. 

Was he in love with Lady Alexandra, and ia 
she—Netta—only a passing fancy that will 
come to nothing ? 

To her relief, two men come in from the 
dining-room—the Whitcliff curate, who took 
' her to dinner, and one of the stray young men 
guests of the evening only, and their presence 
makes @ diversion. 

Lady Courtenay and Lady Langdale become 
widely awake; conversation suddenly springs 








“§o you were only acting," says Jack. | How oan they all be so much interested in Mr. | into life, and Netta is forgotten in her corner, 


“Taank you, Miss Lovel, for letting me see Gladetone and Tennyson meeting the royalties | 


what you really are.”’ 


at Copenhagen? What can it matter to any 


Bevil comes in much later. He looks for 
her at once, but when his eyes find her there 


Withoat another word, he leaves her to find | of them? Yet they all seem to be quite per- is not gladness in them. He does not come to 


her way back to South Kansington alcne. 


When Bevil sees her in the evening, he is; stone only pretends that the meeting was | Lady Langdale. 


sonally injared because they say Mr. Giad- 


charmed by her brightness and her affectionate _ accidental. 


manner, She is quite another Netta from 
the discontented girl he usually finds and 
always leaves behind him, 
to go to Whitoliff, so gratefal when he gives 


She is so pleased , You will know all about it?” 


At last the ourate says to her,— 
“I hope you will assist us in our bazaar? 


‘‘No," says Netta, shortly, ‘Is there to be 


her a fifty-pound cheque “ to rig herself out,"’| one?"’ 


59 amused at her childish pleasure in planning 
her dresses. 


Next morning he goea with her to Swan thinking, why does Bavil look at her Bo | 


He tells her all about, bat she gives only | 


occasional fragments of attention, She is 


and Edgar's to choose them, and all her feara’ seldom, and then with such a frown of discon- 
of not looking like other girls vanish when she tent? How very fond he seems of his cousin, 
fiads what lovely garments will be hers! She Freda Langdale, who ia sitting on his left? 


feels that euch lovely gowns will have the 


Is she doing anything wrong, eating of the 


effect of fairy clothes, and bring magic gifts) wrong dishes, or using the wrong implementa 


when they are put on. 


to eat of them? She is embarrassed terribly 


Bhe will always know the right thing to do! by the multitude of dishes, and of knives, 


and the right thing to say. 
“Tt gives one auch confidence to know that 


forks, and wine glasses alloted to her. 
Dinner is ons long torture; but when at last 


one's drees ia beyond criticism, and confidence | Lady Courtenay rises, Netta says to herself 


in oneself is mora than half the battle.” 


that now she will have Bevil to herself, and 


Even when the day comes on which she sets | her ordeal ia over. 


off for Whitoliff she is hardly nervous; she is 
80 conscious of the ladylike elegance of her 
Sppearance in her travelling dress. And to 
think that in one moment of sentiment she 

nearly thrown all this away. What a 


| 
| 


She follows the other women to the drawing- 
room. B-vil remains behind ; but, of course, 
she expected that he will come to her presently, 
and then she will feel at home once more. 

Lady Courtenay falls asleep in her chair, 


Providential accident was the glimpse of Lady Langdale does the same upon a sofa, 


Arthar Saeyd ! 
she knows that Bevil ia falling more and more 
deeply in love with her, and her power over 
him is growing ; and if he ever should hear of 
her walk on Hampstead Heath she can 
explain it away, and he will be ready to 
believe any story she likes to tell. 





OHAPTER VI. 


; Boo Lever, Sir Robert Courtenay’s sea- 
- @ heuse, ia a much more splendid place 
= Netta dreamt of, and her heart faila her 
the m she enters its stately portals, in spite of 
encouraging knowledge that her dress is 
Quite perfeat, and deliciously becoming. 
Qe servants who come to the door, and who 
8% standing about the hall, and whom she 
Meets On the stairs, overpower her by their 
numbers and their majesty. Lady Courtenay 
ereelf cannot be more awe-inspiring than the 
pekeoper in her black silk gown, handsome 
Gold watoh chain, and gorgeous cap. 
al illicent receives her, and takes her to her 
woul and ia evidently afraid of her. Notta 
d gladly sis down and cry ; but she dares 


.“ 





Sapposing he did see her, | Millicent and Freda go to the piano and sing 


aduet. A lady, name unknown, takes com- 
passion on Netta, and comes to sit beside her. 

‘* I think I met you at the Willingham’s in 
August?" she beging, 

She isa chance resident at Whitcliff, and 
does not know that this is the actress about 
whom Bevil Courtenay has made himself so 
ridiculous. 

‘No, I think not,” says Nesta, turning very 
red, and speaking very nervously. 

“No?” shelady says. ‘I beg your pardon; 
Ifels quite sure I knew your face." 

She ia curious to know now who this litile 
person is with such a bad manner, and so 
gorgeously attired. She cannot be a governess 
or companion, or she would not wear that 
gown, She is certainly not a lady, so Mra. 
Dormer may catechise her with impunity. 

“Do you live in Whitoliff? I suppose I 
have seen you on the pier?" 

‘No, I live in London,” Netta answers, 
ungraciously, 

“‘ Indeed! You must introduce yourself to 
me, as the catechism says. What is your 
name?" 

“Lawson,” says Netta, growing redder, bat 


He speaks a few words ficat to 


Netta thinks he is talking about her. Mes. 
Dormer is eaying something confidential 
to Lady Courtenay. Netta thinks, ‘' She is 
asking about me, and saying horrid things.” 

“ Why are you sitting alone over here?” 

Netta starts at the sound of Bevil's voice 
close beside her. She looked up with timorous 
eyes. 

‘I have not been long alone. Are you 
coming to sit here? It is rather dall.” 

‘* No, I cannot sit beside you here,’’ he says. 
“Have you been playing or singing? Come 
and sing.” 

“T cannot sing, and I can only play very 
little,” says Netta, trembling at the aunoy- 
ance in her lover's face. 

The evening drags over wearily, Bevil does 
—um to her again, except to say good. 
night. 

‘Johnson, my maid, will attend to you, 
Mies Lawson,” says Millicent on the landing. 

She means to be civil, but she never thinks 
of calling her future sister-inlaw by her 
name, which Netta notices with a chill. 

‘Thanks, I don’s need her,” she says, 


; her direotly. 





She is vexsd with herself afterwards, for it 
would have been better if she had seemed 
accustomed to such attendanes; but her one 
longing is to be alone. She shuts her door, 
and flings herself upon her bed. 

“Why did Icome? Why did I let myself 
be put in such a position?” she aske. ‘If 
Bevil had cared for me he would have married 
me sooner, and taught me everything. [I will 
go away atonce. I will notatay. It is more 
miserable here than anything eles." 

In the morning all the women are basy 
about their bazaar work. Lady Courtenay 
civilly asks Netta to help them, and offers her 
a long strip of embroidery to fiaish; bat sho 
ia obliged to acknowledge that she does not 
know how to work it, and she sees thas B-v:l 
looks vexed again. Then some of them go out 
riding, the Langdale girls and Millicen*, 
attended by Bevil. 

Netta is furiously angry. Here ia another 
open slight. He has surely had her invited 
here for the purpose of insulting and humi'i- 
ating her. 

(To be continued.) 





Goxp-ixep silver mugs, or salt-glazed stone- 
ware jugs, are the best for holding beer. 
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FACETIZ. 


You can flatter the worst idlex on carth by 
telling him he is working too hard. 

Toa : ‘A migsieas goodas a mile.” Jack: 
“ Yes, andra great deal betier. You can’t hug 
& rile,” 

“ Tue deepest rivers make leaat din” ocears 
in a poem by William Alexander, frat Har! 
of Stirling, a Scottish poets. 

Ir is only national history that ‘‘ repeate 
iteaif.” Yonr private bisteryis repeated ‘by 
the neighbours. ° 

A Pants dlothier’s sign announces: ‘Don't 
go somewhere else to be swindled; walk 
inside.” 

Wauen a man talka a gresi deal theyeall is 
criticism ; when & woman 8 & gress eal 
they call is gossip, remarksthe Atchison Glube 

‘* How does your girl treat you, John? ”’ 
asked the mother. ‘‘She doeagn’s treat me 
at all, mother. I am obliged to treat her 
every time.” 

Tzacmmr : ‘'What.did the ancient Egyptians 
do with:their cate?’ Bright Popil: “ They 
embalmed them, and laid their bodies in 
catacomba.” 

He: “ Ah, Miss Rose, how 6ften do I dream 
of you; and you, do you never—never dream 
a tiny bit of me?” She: “' Sometime:.” 
“Ah!” “ After saasages.” 

Suez (nervously): “ What do yeu think of 
my biscaits, dear?” He: “ H’m! I don't 
care exactly to give an off‘hand opinion on 
weighty subjects.’ 

Tue Fart or Max.—Snnday School Teacher 
(in Kentucky): “Johuny, how did the for- 
vidden fruit oanse the fallof man?" Johnny : 
‘« They made it inter brandy !"’ 

Oup Gentieman;: “Laura, if that young 
man persists in staying:so late, I'm going to 
unchain the dog.” Laura: “He woulda’t 
mind that: he’s a professional doz-catcher.” 

Otp Fatexp: “ Your: plan .is:&: most .exosl. 
lent one; but«do yeu think your wile will 
agree tois?” Married Man: “Ob, yes. Pit 
tell her some one else suggested it, and I'ib 
call itan idioticidea.” 

Sun: “ Indeed, it’s not an easy thing fora 
girl to get a husband.” He: “ Why,'s pretty 
girl can make her choices of four out of every 
five men she meéi.” She: “ Bat it's the 
fitth that she wants.’ 

Sue; ‘ There poor Miss Montagu with 
her fiancé. Why. the man is old enougtrto be 
her father, and ugly enough to be herbrother."’ 
He: ‘Ob, bat he is rich enough to bs her 
hueband,” 

Cuartre: “I am tired of this monotonous 
life. [am seized with an ambition todo 
something entirely newand unprecedented.” 
Algie: “Dearme! Then why don't you pay 
your tailor’s bill?*’ 

Taz Count: “ What is your age, Madam?” 
The Plaintiff: “Must I answer?” The 
Court \ though ee ain : ‘aul 
Jadge, I tho # peop n“t have to testify 
against themselves ! 

“* Do you know what. Biamarck’s scheme of 
the progress of ‘creation is?” asked the 
Major. ‘‘No. What is it?” asked the Jadge. 
‘Firat there was the Oreator, next germs, 
next Germans.” 

Owner or THE Stanrz (to new stable-man) : 
“T am surprised at ‘your awkwardness. You 
said you knew all atouta horse.” Stable:man : 
“ T know all about a horse that I want to, sur. 
— threw me off and nearly smashed in me 
rn a.” 

‘*Frincrp kisses ” are the latest. fad in con- 
fectionery, and Freshleigh Youngbee asked 
bia “ best girl” one day: “Aw, why are you 
girts so fond of ‘fringed kisses,’ you know?"’ 
And she, gazing at the feeble growth on his 
upper lip, answered cruelly: ‘“* Because we've 
got tired of waiting for the moustache that 
osver comeés,”’ 





A youne gentleman wishes to know which 
is proper to say an leaving.e young lady friend 
after a late call—'' good nighs’ or ‘' good even- 
ing?” ‘Never tell‘a lie, young man. Say 
* Good. morning,’ '’ 

Waen Hogg came into the room ‘unex- 
pectedly, Mrs. H. gave a soreaxa and exclaimed, 
“ You fetghtemed mo haliito death.” ‘' Did 
1?” was the uafeeling xeply ; ‘suppose L 
try ik Gvex-again,” 

Rev. Mr. Tumzancuast: ‘‘ Not quarrelling, I 
hope, children?’ Tommy: *‘Ob,no. We're 
jast haviog tableaux.’ Mr, Tillinghast: 
‘* What does this one represent 2?" ‘Dommumy: 
“ Mamma.-asking papa fora eheque.” 

He: “ Before proposing, Mies Lufu, I -wich 
to know if you have anything in the bank.” 
Bie: “' Yosa, Mr. Poorman, I bave a lover 
there. He is the eashier, sir, and we are to 
marry next week,” 

Hostess: ‘'Dear me, the conversation is 
flagging. What can we do to amuse our 
guests?" Efost: “I don’t know, unless we 
leave the drawing-room for a few minutes and 
gtve them # ohanoce'to talk about us.”’ 

*Youne man,” exclaimed the moraliat, 
pointing to the second-hand of the cleck as it 
marked the flight of the moments intoeternity, 
‘‘ what is the Jangnage of that timepiece?” 
‘Ié bas none, sir,” replied the idler. ‘It 
goes withent saying.” 

Art Tarex O ctock in THE Moryixc.—Voice 
(from imeide the safc): “Don't uss powder, 
nope, I might get bhart.’’ Gloczsy, the Nip- 
per: "Who are you?” Voice: ‘ The as- 
sistant eashier. Te door snapped to on me 
abont ten minutes ago.”’ 

Mrs. Ports: ‘ Just to think of your taiking 
to me in such a style, You, who used to 
swear I was an angel.” Mr. Patts: ‘* Look 
here, my dear, that isn’t ‘fair; you know it 
isn’t. What is the use of twittinga man about 
the lies he told fifteen years ago?” 

A.: “Tdearn that Mr. Dambman, the deat 
mate, is very’tich.” B.: * Yes, I knew that.” 
“Batt a different impression from what 
you said about him.” ‘How so?” “You 
seid’ he had no money to speak of.” “ Well, 
did ‘you ever hear him speak of it?” 

Lapy (to Houee Girl): *“* You should take a 
lesson from the cook. You are slovenly, 
whereas ehe washes her face thxce or four 
times a day.” House Girl: “No wonder. 
The fellow who comes here to court her is a 
chimney sweep.” 

Mamma: ‘‘Um—ah—my dear. This young 
man who is calling on you so constantly-—do 
you think +e has any intentions?” Laara : 
‘* He doesn't know whether he bas or not. I 
am the only one whose intentions are going to 
cut any figure in this deal.’’ 

Lornp O-——, whose popularity was sot 
excessive in the western town of A——, hay- 
ing refused an impurtunate beggar, she re- 
newed her application with, ‘‘ New, me lord, 
if ye'd just give me one little sixpence, I could 
treat every friend ye have in the town!’ 

X.: “Do you know thatman sitting at the 
tate over there?” Q: “ Yes; it is Jones, 
the greatest gourmand im thecity.” X.: “I 
know it, and he is eating away his eenge.” 
Q:: “ That won’t hurt him any; itis only a 
mouthful to bim.” 

Mrs. Spanxwett (to shoe desler): ‘* May I 
try these slippers before I take them ?”’ Shoe 
Dealer: ‘ Why, certainly, ma‘am.'? Mus. 
Spsrkwell (catching her hopefal over her 
knees): “Yell kinder cayy, Johnny. 'Tain’t 
as if we Was nice and cosy at home, you 
know.” 

‘You lave asked to see me?’ said an 
employer to his cierk, ‘' Yes, sir.” ‘‘ What 
is wanted ?” “I wish to make a claim which 
I doubt not your senze of justice will acogpt.” 
“Very well—what is it?” ‘I do the samo 
work as Z,andIam paid a pound a month 
less than be. Ia that fair?'’ ‘‘ No; you are 
perfectly right. I will at once reduce Z.’s 
salary @ pound!”’ 





A HOTEL warTzR fell dosm on the dini 
room floor, dishes end all. “How ‘tas 
happen?” inguired the man who rap to. his 
assistance. ‘ Beoause the goxctieman on 
right side gave me a big tip, and the tdlowe, 
my left gave me none, and dt.overhalaneed 
me ” 


Morner: “Johnny, you said you'd 
Sanday-echool.’’ Johany init a ae 
look): ‘Yea'm.”” Mother: “How  doeu.is 
Rkappen that your baads amg] gr 
power be “TI roy hous th’ Bands 
schoo] paper, an’—an’ th’ ontsiile ¥ 
et Jonah an’ th’ =. De 10 alt 

‘‘WuHEN 3 woman gets frighiened j 
she just pails the tedetothew cae hee Wy 
aays she ia terrified out ef her wite, and gosg 
to sleep," says one who knows; “bat witha 
msn is is different. He says be ia notrageaid 
pushes the clothes dowa, and lies ingly 
awake for two or three hours, straining dig 
ears at every sound,” 

Witt: “Have you never noticed how 
frequentiy if ha:pous that gous are exactly 
the opposite of theie fathsra?” George > 
‘Certainly, there area great momy families 
in which this is the case.” “Were yon 
acquainted with my father?” “No, I never 
knew him personally, but I have slays 
understood that he was a vety intelligent 
gentleman,” 

A weiter in giving “‘advioa to young ladies” 
says: “Don’t leshim call you by your first 
name, at leasé not cmtil you are exgagedto 
him, and then only when you are by yonr- 
selves.” He won't aali her by her firstname 
then. After that-intercating period ;he galls 
her by a much sweefer name, especially jn. 
vented for the occasion. Margaret or.Jane 
ia too cold and forma), 

Prorgssor: ‘'I again eall your atientien.to 
the too common use of trite expressions, Mr, 
Qaills, can you mot fiod a fit substitute for 
the well-worn phrase, ‘he died « natatal 
death?’” Mr, Qaills (about to graduate.as 
managing city editorial correspondent-in- 
chief): ‘ Well, sir, I suggest, ‘ he died with- 
out medical aid.’ How would that do?” 
Professor : “It ig excellent, Mr. Qaiils.” 

Mr. Smarururse: “I neversaw you.ackeo 
radely as you did with Mrs. Tourist. You 
plied her with questions about her summer 
trips, one question after another, sofast that 
she got entirely ont of breath trying toanswer 
them. What did you do is for?’ Sosall- 
purse (who had to spend the heated tenmin 
the city): ‘‘ I didn’t dare give hera chance4o 
breathe, orshe would have asked where I want 
this summer.” 

Doctor: ‘So you're all ran down! Heel 
gencrally debilitated; can't sleep, have no 
appetite; fever flashes, headaches and diazi- 
ness. Isee. It's not a case for: medicina 
Patient (frightened): ‘' What ia it a case fer, 
then?” ‘‘ For reat.” “‘ But I’ve justbeenoomy 
vacation !"’ ‘' You needn’t tel! me that. To 
weeks’ active employment will reat you aad 
make you all right. Nothing like getting bao’ 
to work after a laborious vacation.” 

A TuarxisH story has it, thatthe day after the 
expulsion from Paradiee, Adam eaid *o-bie 
wife, “‘ Thou didat love me when I conld ley 
at thy feet Eden and all its delights, What 
are thy thoughts to me now that, from 4 king, 
I have become a beggar?” “I love thee 
atill,”’ she replied, “Thy love makes me for- 
get Paradiee,” said Adam. Bat she serpett, 
hidden behind a bash, hiazed out: ‘‘Sbhedovee 
him because there is no other.” Eveblusked, 
and Adam stroked his forehead. _ ; 

Fasaronasix slang is very varinble; jas 
now every social function is a ‘show. £ 
big bell, a gorgeous wedding, ora greattensi? 
party receive unqualified praise if the mer) 
in departing remark, ‘' Wasn’s it & —, 
Twelve months ago they would have sai re 
‘Wasn't it ripping !"’ A more poeticibite 
slang, which has come to ua from Ameria, 18 
the term of the ‘Great divide” for 4 
‘Smith ?—oh, don’s you snow, he’s crosse 
the great divide,’ will be the reply 40 on 
inquiry for a dead fziend. 
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SOCIETY. STATISTICS. MISCELLANEOUS. 


GRowina PALMS in ornamental pots and jars 
are new wedding-gifts. r 

Tne semi-tong jacketstend'to shorten their 
wearers, bit\thay have driven the old shapes 
off the field fora while. 

Tue Mikado of Japan is expected to ‘visit 
Europe next eummer, attended by a snite of | 
sixty pereous. Hie Majesty may possibly 
come to London, in which case there would 
be great. doings in bis honour. 

Tar Sultan hes returned ‘the portrait sent 
to him by Prisce Ferdinand of Bulgaria, on 
account of the armerial bearings on is having 
some occult signification derogatory to his 
Imperial rights. On reaching Sofia, the 
original case in which.is was enclosed was 
found to have disappesred, 

At & resent harveat dance the decorations 
were sheaves of grain tied with red ribbons, 
placed about the reom, pumpkins ont Jack 
olantern fashion, all kinds of vegetable placed 
on the walls, and palms and roees for floral 
ornaments, 

Tur Emperor William, as godfather of the 
firss child, and #f the same time of the 
first German recruit born in Heligoland since 
the cession of the island to Gersiany, has 
presented the infant with a gold exp with his 
Majesty’s portraits engraved upon is, 

Most brides would be gratified if some 
special kind of glove conld be made for them 
which conld either be unfastened instanitan- 
cously or conld cpen atthe third finger of the 
left hand. ‘The delay caused in getting off 
long gloves.at.the critical moment of the ring 
business is oaloulated 40.make the most com. 
posed bride nervous. 

Axour veils, it is still asrerted that spotted 
ones are ths worst possible for the eyes, and 
caure epeoks in vision, blurred sight, ‘and ‘are 
altogether an. oculiat'’s beat friends in helping 
him'topatients, To ‘balance this, we are told 
that spotted veils are the most’ becoming of 
all to mottled or unreliable complexions, the 
» which look best when covered with dotied 
net, 

Lancs buttons are a feature of the newest 
gloves, and though it has been urged against 
them that they are not co-neat in appearance 
a8 the tiny anes 20 long in vague, it cannot. be 
deniedthat:they.very much more convenient 
and sentitie. The Dachess of Fife hav 
popularised the large glove-button, and I think 
most women will bo gratefal to her. 

Taz Emperor of Ohina sleeps on a ‘bed of 
carved wood, magnificently inlaid with gold 
andivory. Ti is said, concerning the Cainese 
Conrt, that the strictest observance of 
etiquette extends even to the parents of the 
monarch, who, on visiting their son, dare not 
omit to bend the knee, whilet the younger 
brother of hia Celeatial Moejesty is.sudject to 
observamces no less rigid. 

Tue Deanery ot Windsor is one of the 
gteatess prizes of tha Church, and ia a post 
to which the Queen herself appoints. There 
18 & Charming old house in the Custhe, the 
Windows of which command neatly as exten- 
sive.&® prorpeot.as the famous view ixem the 
north terrace, and St. George's Obapel ia 
quite an ideal establishment over which to 
preside, The desnery is worth two thousand 
& year, bus the total emoluments amount to 
nearly three thousand, as the Dean ie ex officio 
Domestic Chaplain to the Queen and Registrar 
of the Order of the Garter, the elipend of the 
former post being six hundred ‘a-year from 
the Civil List, while the payments in respect 
of the latter are by fees, which vary consider- 
ably in amount. 

, +E latest occupation is that of the profes. 
Si0nal house-hunter, She gets her ivatruc- 
tions, EUpporing the house-hunter to ba & 
Woman—the profession is open to both sexes 
—88 to iccality, limit in price, &c., and within 
Specified timo presents a list of poszidly avail- 
able places, with fall details from the stand- 





point, not of the owner of the property, but 
of the critical observer, — 


.* 


Szven hundred million oranges are exported 
every year from Europe to America, 

Paris can now be resched from London an 
hour sooner than Edinbargh. 

A nrcentestimats of the expense of a Earo- 
pean steamer's trip acress the ocean is of 
interest to travellers. Abdont 3.000 tens of 
coal are consomed, at a ost of £240 a day. 
The three hundred persons who ‘conatitnte the 
management of the steamer roccive about 
£400 each trip. For food and ‘drink about 
£3 200-ia credited. The entire exponss may 
be estimated at not less then £5,000. lia 
steamer gains tims, the captain kas hie share 
in the amount thussaved. The receipts from 
passengers on & midsummer voyege are over 
£10000 on the large steamers, while the 


| freight brings in about £1,600 more, 





GEMS. 


AN average reader gets through four hun. 
dred words & minute. 

A cLEAR conscience is a testimony and 
roward of a good life, 

Brose doing a foolish thing, remember that 
the world likes to laugh. 

THERE is no such thing as pure, unalloyed 
pleasure ; rome bitter ever mingles with the 
sweet, 

Success rides on every hour; grapple it and 
you may win, but withont a grapple it will 
never go with you. Work is the weapon of 
honour, and he who tacks the wespon will 
never triumph. 

THERE is comething in an uneelfizch man 
that makes him a king wherever he goes. 
Every step he tekes.makes other people fesl 
ashamed of themeéhves, and ‘his life in the 
community is something the devil can never 
atop thinking abous. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Ericep Gnrarrs.—Ten pounds of grapes, 
eight pounds of sugar, four tablespoonfals of 
cloves, four tablespoonfuls of cinmamon, one 
quart of vinegar. Boil slowly until the fruit 
is tender. Remove from the fize and rub 
through a colander; pntinitamblers and cover 
closely, 

Ricu Srrwzp Arrurs. —Peel.and quarter ten 
or twelve mediam-sized:appies. Pat one pint 
of water snd one ovp of granulated sugar on 
boilin a granitesancepan, When it boils put 
in a few apples at a same ; let-them boil until 
tender, bat mot until they fall apart, take 
them out carefally with a silver fork, and 
when they ure all done pour the syrup over 
them. 

Crrau ror Lemon Pirs.—One-half pound 
of grannlated sugar, andthe yolks of six eges, 
the juice of four lemons and the grated rinds 
of three; add two tableepoonfolaof butter, and 
cook eliewly over a fire until the mixture 
becomes thick ; etir all the timewhile cook- 
ing, becanse it will search easily; de not let it 
boil; use the whitcas of the aggs for the 
meringue. 

Boitzp Csrrsr.—Quarter-pound of cheese 
sliced down in small pieces, one large teaspoon- 
fal of butter, half texcupfal milk, a little 
pepperiand ealt,a smell piach of sagar.and of 
mustard, one egg. Pat sil the iovredienis, 
except the egg, into & clean pan, and stir over 
the fire till taey boil and, become quite smooth, 
then beat the egg up weil, and atir if over the 
fire for a miante, after which pour all out ons 
dish, and you may brown ié in front of:the 
fize, or not, x8 you like; it ja Gelightfal either 
way. If you use it with seme good oxtcakes 
or with toset it is quite good enorgh for the 


? Qasen. 





Amone men from 50 to 32 yesra of sage the 
fees lengthen in & very perceptible manner. 

Matra ia the most densely popilated istand 
in,the world, 

Stamp collectors are called Philaielisis, and 
the habby of sstamp-collecting, Philaieiy. 

In Biam the coins are made ol poredlain ; in 
Japan they are chiefly .ofviron. 

Virnton dcea not burn if wiped off ‘the skin 
at once with a dry cloth. 

Ty Scotland it is eaid that 0 rook the empty 
cradle will insure the coming .ef ‘other 
occupants for it, 

Ir is curious to note that windseilis .are 
coming isto use. again. Ib.-hascbeen anggested 
that it would be quite possible to.gain enocgh 
power by means ofa windmill or two to light 
& large manzion by electricity. 

Gaui1£0, in one of his dialogaes on the rival 
astronumical systems, written in 1623, puts 
into the month of one of his speakera a-refer- 
ence to & secret art by which threygh the 
sympathy of the magnetic needle it would be 
possible to converse over a, 8paceo? iwo or threo 
thousand miles. 

Tar conference of Latter Day Sainte held et 
Salt Lake City has decided that polygamy 
shali henosforth be.aboliahed, and “ Mormon” 
shall. cease to be a synonym for a much married 
man. For s special conference.of the priesisa 
of the community is reserved ihe Cclieate 
question #4 to what shail bedons in the case 
of brethren who are already ‘sealed’ tow 
plaralty of wives, 

Ir seeme strange thatthe land of Loupfeliow 
should condemn that sweet -aymbdol of 
simplicity, thedaisy. Bat such is the case, 
god the dainty margnerite ia classed as .o 
noxious weed, which ia to be destroyed ‘in 
public.and private piaces-alike at tho expense 
of the State. Thereacon of this action isnot 
stated. Surely the daisy is not considered 
poiconous, like a certain kind df primela. 


Tue longest parts, male and femate, ix: the 
;} the Snakepsarean drama are Hamlet, with 
| 1 569 lines, and Rosalind, with 749 lines. Of 
' course, in acting, they are outa great fea), 
bné even then they are, in the odious bus 'ex- 
pressive phrace cf the boards, “‘fat.” ‘This 
accouuts, to a certanf extent, for ihe pro- 
fessional fondness for appeating as Hamlet 
and Rosalind, Othellomust berather.athorn 
in the side.of the ‘‘atars,’’ for he has on}y 888 
lines, while Iago ‘hae 1,117. 


Ir is pleasant to notice a suggestion that 
little boxes should be placed in oronibuses*end 
tramoars at Christmas:time, in osder to give 
passengers an opportunity of inclading among 
the recipients cf their ‘Christmas-boxes ” 
some of tho hardest-worked ‘and pocrest of 
public servants. Few men Jead harder or 
more corsfortless lives than the drivers, and 
conductors of public conveyances, for not only 
are their hours of labour exceedingly long bat 
they are in addition exposed to all kinds of 
weather, and to the constant risks thas must 
attend all whose dnuty it is to manage vehicles 
in our crowded thoroughfares. 

Tw the neighbourhood of Sydney sach fruits 
#8 the peach, nectarine, apricot, plum, fig, 
grape, cherry and orange are as plentitel se 
blackberries, If a peson stone ia thrown 
down in almost any part of Australia where 
there ia a little moistare.a tree will spring up 
which in a few years will yield bandsomely- 
A well known botaniat uset formerly to carry 
with him, during extensive ‘travels,’a bag of 
peach stones to plant in suitable places, and 
many a wandering settler has blessed him 
since. Pigs were formerly often fed «n 
peaoher, as was done in California ; it ia culy 
of fate years that peaches have beenutilized in 
both places by drying or otherwise pressrving 
them. A basket load may be obtained im 





Sydney marketer, during the season, for & iow 
’ cents, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. | wishts"s cortata man was given & password, the utter: | te one of Sr Nool Patoa's alloporteal (usec savetan) 


Dassy.—She will have no difficulty. 

DonaLo.—Mets surrendered with the French Army on 
October 27, 1870. 

J. B. C.—The creditors cannot touch the furniture if 
it belongs to the wife. 

Ruros.—The business of the Bank of Eugland does 
not belong to the Government. 

A Broxen-neantep Wire—A man dismissed for 
drankenness has no claim to wages ia lieu of notice. 


One mm Trovsix.—A clerk must sue for his wages In 
the County Court, and not in the Pulice Court. 


Puy.us —If the widow has come into 
her husband's property she must pay his debts. 


Topias.—You can insist upon a receipt In some form, 
He had no right to stop it from your wages. 

A. C § —Agent-General in London for Cape Colony 
is Sir C. Mills, Offive, 112, Victoria-street, S W. 


Parsi 8th of November, 1855, was on Thurs- 
ay. 

Svucar.—The sentiment of the verses is very pretty, 
bat, you will need more practice before you can write 
anything suitavle for pt b\ication. 

A Constant Reaper.—The a 
before twelve months has 
after. 

A. EL R. (Vardiff).—You are quite right. We had for- 
gotten the tunnel you mention. Thanks you for your 
letter. 

Botrerour.—We cannot give you the exact informa- 
tion you want, bat in 1851 there were in Great Brirata 
12 553 deat and dumb out of a population of 20,959 477. 

Curiestty.—Ift the Prince of Wales died before the 
Q wen, Prince Albert Victor would be the heir to the 
vnrone. 


Muprep.—About nine anda half millions of people 
— to have perished in the Chinese famine in 


Cranice —“‘ Home, Sweet Home” is contained in a 
drama called “Clarf, the Maid of Milan,” by John 
Howard Payne. The air is foreign. 

Isquirner —The average proportion of men in Burope 
Capable of bearing arms is estimated at about 25 per 
cent. of the population. 


T. 5. M.—The promissory 
be sued upon for six years from 
payment became due. 
Wareion—Ali Musjid was shelled and occupied by 
the British—the final operation in the last Afghan war 
—on 22ad November, 1878 


Peactvat.—1. The Pedlars’ Act was passed August, 
1871. 2 Receipts for money were first taxed by a stamp 
duty in 1783 


Litrte Annie —A boy or 
teen may be employed ina 
certificate being requtred. 

Osz m Dovust.—You cannot, on leaving, take away 
trees, &c, you have planted fn the garden ; nor are you 
entitled to any compensation for them. 

Hotsevr —Recruite,when wanted for the Life Guards, 
are always enlisted under special conditions published 
{n a placard at your post-c ffi :e, 


A Reapser.—The name of the town of Derby is pro- 
nounced asit is spelt. The name of the race and of the 
Derby family is usually pronounced as if spelt 
** Darby.” 

Prernre —There is not an inexpensive book on the 
subject, and any pablication obtainable will contaiu 
much that is of no use to you about dogs you are not 
interested fn. 


B A. 0.—At the expiration of a lease the tenant is 
bound to give immediate poesession ci the premises ; 
and the owner may then, without any uotice, make his 
own terms as to his future letting. 


5S. EB —It is asserted that ‘“‘the recurrence of what 
was called an eqniaoctial storm at or about the time the 
aun crossed the equator has ceased to be (:f, in tact, it 
ever was) 4 thing to be depended on.” 


lication must be made 
You can do nothing 


note will hold good to 
the date on which 


lover the age of four- 
without any school 


Ioxornamus —It was a custom among the R mans that | 


@ bride should be brought to her husband with a cover- 
ing or veil cast over her head, and hence the ceremony 
was called nuptial ; from nuo, to veil. 

Racitea.—You may be certain of this. You will never 
learn from a book how to recite, and any monry spent 
with that view would be wasted. Au houra week with 
a teacher may soon put you in form. 





Contratto.—" Alto” and “ contralto” mean one and | 


the same thing—the part sung by the lowest female 
volves. ‘“‘Oontralto” is “alto” with the addition of 
** gomtr’,” meaning “ against.” 

A Svurrartr —There Is little diffsrence between 
theumatism and gout, The ope has been accurately 
described as “the last turn of the rack that human 
mature can bear,” and the other as "' one turn more.” 


Jack's Darutxo. -1. It is necessary for persons on 
marriage to give their correct ages. 2 If both 
oaities are 4. age @ misstatement would have no 
effect upon validity of the marriage % The accent 
4s on the first syllabic, , atte 


ance of would unlock the d or to an enchanted 
cavern, The password was “ open sesame.” 


A Lover or Lonpow Reapzr.—1 No, 2. There fs no 
telling. It depends so much upon circumstances, 
Perhsps £50 if undisputed. You wvuuld be obliged to 
engage a lawyer, 

Ont ww Trovste.—We do - think he acts as he 


ie aware of the ciroumsatance you mention; nor how 
he has ‘‘ gone away,” or how far. 


Mosic.—The sackbut is thought to be identical with 
the modern trombone, w fe sald to have been 
modelled by the Italians from an ancient one excavated 
at Pompeii, and which, on its first introduction into 
Eoglana, was called sackbut. 


PorrsmovuTHom1an —We did not think {t necessary to 
work out the sum concerning the horseshoe nails in 
reply to “‘ Madcap’s" question, We have other business 
to attend to, and the amount has been printed so often 
that we were content to take its ti for granted 

V. B. U.—Consult the various encyclopedias, and 

ine the u of any good library. Scores of 
excelient books have been written on Australia, and 
ee ONS Se Senay Coane at good public 
ibraries, 








HIS HCOMBLE OPINION, 


** I’p set my heart on rafsin’ John,” 
The worthy farmer safd, 

With just a glance at a little hat 
That hung up in the shed. 

** He was so cunning, and so peart, 
And fonder of his dad— 

I always used to tell ‘em so— 
Than any child I had. 


“ He Matened to each word I spoke 
Io such a reverent way, 

As if he really thougbt that I 
Had something wise to say. 

And though I might be rather harsh 
To Tom, the scamp | or Jim, 

I never was the least bit rough 
At any time to him. 


“T couldn't be. And once, when Tom 
Had made me tearin’ mad, 

And I went out towards the barn 
To exercise the gad, 

The ltie fellow John ran up, 
And clambered o’er me so, 

All thoughts of anger left my breast ; 
I could not strike a blow. 


“I pondered many a Bible verse, 
Tnvose texts of Holy Writ, 


T seemed to fit ; 
And oft I felt as Joseph must, 
In olden Galflee, 
As if the boy within my home 
Did not belong to me. 
‘*T used to wonder how he learned 
thin 


And had my boy been spared to me, 
I might have been too proud,” 
a % 


Paoprretry.—The bridegroom may wear a black 
diagonal cutaway and either dark or light trousers, 
light ones, preferably, as being more dreessy. The same 
dress is proper for the best mas, who should be un- 
married, though for exceptional reasons a benedict may 
be permitted to serve as best man. 


Hicucanpger.—The nine of diamonds, from its close 
resemblance to the nine a arranged as the 
heralds say saltirewise in the armorial bearings of the 
Dalrymples of Stair (powerful at court), was dubbed the 
* curee of Scotland" by a waggieh political opponent of 
the Dalrymples, who considered they were hurrying the 
country to ruin, 


Coxsstant Reapsr.—John Lee, the boatman who 
murdered his mistress in Kent, at Babbicombe, is now 
serving a life sentence in prison. Owing to the rain 
having swelled the wood work of the scaffvld on Fobrusry 
23.d, 1885, the drop thrice refused to fall when he was 
puton it to be hanged. He was then taken back tu 
prison, and Sir William Harcourt being communicated 
with, ordered his sentence to be commuted. 


Ionoranos.—Either may be correct, according to the 
ciroumstances fn which it is used. JVith is used as to 
subjective differences, and from as to objective ones, as, 
‘Jones diffors from Saith tn appearance, and differs 
with him io optnton.” We should say, ‘Jones bad a 
aifference with Smith,” not that he “‘ had a difference 
from him ;” hence, it follows, that “‘Jones differed with 
Smith,” eto, 








#1 


fa ascending a flight of roughly-shaped 
hesitating way, guided by the light shed upon Them 
an angel who hovers overhead. 2. Wwe should you 
can see it in the nearest print shop. It is engra 


Hmited space at our disposal wo 
you 
book ai inf 
you use dry plates, Deters Midert Pa me aM s 
one 


tography, 
shilling, will tell you much, You do 
whether you use dry or wet plates, — 


8. L J.—1, J of the most 


a 


inhabitants fs the Arabic. 2 Sermon fe now oom 
prised in the Torkish domintons, The 
population is about 20,000 About Haster the city is 
crowded with Christian, Mohammedan, and Jewish 
6. 
of 


Harvest.—1l. September ie the month 
through large areas of the globe, and in Switeerland it 
is still called Herbstmonat (harvest month) 2 Septem- 
ber is so-called from the Latin Septem, seven, becanse {t 
was the seventh month of the R..w«n year, which bégan 
with March, until the change of the calendar under the 
second King of Rome. Though Soptember became then 
bard a month, the ancient destguation is still main. 

2 


Sweet Seventeen —At the age of seventeen a girl is 
so immature that it fs not safe to generalise closely 
about her weight and measurements Still, measure- 
ments have often been taken and, while varying much, 
more than do the measurements of young ladies of 
twenty, they sfford some basts for “averages.” Tha 
ordinary mites of seventeen averages from 105 to 1/2 
pounds in weight, and is from five feet two inches to 
five feet four in height. 


J. D.—There is no rule by which one can tellacopy - 


cop 
from an original in paintings, except intimate asquatat- 
ence with exigfmal or the styles of esleteaned & 
4A man who has this knowledge can tell at a glance 
whether a given picture is patnted by the artist whose 
signature is upon it. Of course, if a painting has no 
signature, then it is certain to be a copy ; or if it bears a 
recent date, obscure initials, and purports to be an 


i 


Lavra —If the feet give pain after walking or atand- 

ing too long, put them as soon as possible into warm 

and water, mixed in the proportion of two large 

wy ap Be toa gallon of water. 
con 


i 


easily fatigued, it is an excelient practice to go through 
this process regularly every night, or every morning, or 


Anxious Morner —If you cannot teach your children 
at home, nor find any school to which you are willing to 
send them, you will either have to engage a private 
teacher, or elee let them go untanght. The danger is 
that while you are fussing about to fiad a school which 
comes up to your ip all pects, 

i will pass away, that the cares 

aps misfortunes, will press in, poe pe ay 

a ye ee 

juate preparation. Any at all, wherea 6 

health is not sacrificed nor its moral nature impaired, {s 
better than no school. 


Quaxer.—How the namo Q i:ker originated is not 
positively known. Some matntuin that it was given 
"fn derision, because they often trembled under 
awful sense of the infinite purity and m«jesty of Goi 
Others say that it was appited to them in 1650 whea 
George Fox was brought before the magtatrates ot Derby, 
Eogland, and he ba told them to “quake at the 
nawe of the Lord,” one of them, Gurvase Bennet, an In- 
dependent, caughtup the word, and, says Fox, “was 
the first that called us Q iakera.” Whatever the origin 
of the} name, the sect was founded by Gasorge Fox, & 
native of Diayton, Leicestershire, Hugland, who wes 
apprenticed to a shoemaker, but who, at the age of 19, 
in 1643, left bis master and passed most of his time in 
rsading the Bib'e. He subsequently became an itinerant 
preacher, and ad ted the doctrines for which his sect 
has since been distinguished. 














Tue Lonvon Reaper, Post-free. Three-halfpence 
Weekly ; or Quarterly Oue Shilling and Eightpence. 


Aut Back Nomeers, Parts and Vouumes are in print, 
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